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Theatre of a new theatrical smash-hit — “TOMORROW 

TURNS BACK.” This play was written by a new writer, 
Marcelite S. Englander. Charles Collins, dramatic reviewer of 
The Chicago Tribune, writes that “Mrs. Englander’s great stroke 
The play promises a long run. 


C treatre newspapers herald the arrival at the Selwyn 


” 


is in the manner of Ibsen. 
A letter to me from the author reads: 





My play, TOMORROW TURNS BACK, was written 
about a year after I finished working with you. True 
enough, I wrote it entirely alone, yet I must admit that it 
was through your clever means of instilling the psychol- 
ogy of the eternal conflict of the human race within my 
soul, that I was able to portray vitally the climax of my 
play. It is this climax that has won the public. 

In this emotional ending Jane Kingsley is torn between 
two big loves of her life, that between the love of her 
daughter and her attachment to her lover. I can now 
readily see that your training in emotional writing has 
shown me the way to get the most out of my idea. I give 
my audience a heart rendering situation. Understanding 
sound principles has been invaluable to me. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARCELITE ENGLANDER. 








My fee for a single manuscript is $5 for 5,000 words cr less and 
a dollar a thousand above that. Fees for novels upon request. 





If you’d like to learn more about my methods, write for my free 
pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers.” It has no illustrations 
of famous writers and says nothing about “big money made in 
spare time.” All questiors asked will be gladly answered in a 
personal letter. 
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THOMAS HH. UZZELL 
| Author stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc.; author 

standard textbook, “Narrative Technique”, and of “Short Story 
Hits — 1932”, both published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


| 342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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ir YOUR Story entered 
in the WRiTER’S DIGEST 


$1,000 Contest ? ? 


@ Weekly $5 cash prizes in addition to 
$1,000 in grand prizes offer an addi- 
tional incentive to all ambitious writers. 


@ Enter this fair and open contest. Every story will be read 
by EACH of the three judges. This unusual judging feature 
guarantees you honest, careful attention. 


@ Contest Closes August 15th, 1933 


Scripts must be postmarked not later than that date 
THERE WILL BE NO TIME EXTENSION 


e@ ENTER YOUR STORY NOW! 


THE SIMPLE RULES: 


1. All stories must be original and under | more than two manuscripts may be entered 
1,200 words. Stories may be typed or hand | by any one writer. 

written. Please enclose a stamped addressed | 4, Ajj stories, winners and losers, remain the 
envelope for return. sole property of the individual writer. The 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a names of the winners will be published in 
six months, one dollar subscription (renewal, WRITER’S DIGEST 

new, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 5. Address all oath to The Contest Editor, 
Magazine. WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cin- 
3. A six months subscription entitles the sub- | cinnati, Ohio. Contest closes Midnight, August 
scriber to enter one manuscript. To enter two 15th, 1933. Three experienced, professional 
manuscripts, two six months subscriptions | editors will act as judges. Prizes listed on 
OR one yearly subscription must be sent. No! page 9. 











Winners of the special $5 weekly prizes are also eligible to win any one of the 
major 100 prizes offered. In addition, scripts that do not win a weekly prize 
are also eligible to win one of the major 100 prizes offered. 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


TOSS GAT ARTUNOTIOE “So csccssiscrcscicecevesesesnsseseseorescnvesuncesoresssesesseocsepenneneeseeoseeseoee ” in the WRITER’S 
DIGEST contest. I ies $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
Magazine. 


I am enclosing my manuscript herewith (]. I am sending it under separate cover [. 





MRE 5s cc isexsnoscsesionmnnneveddnessotetsewerienatuasne visas pubiebecctas tense usebes pinbuianta pteeenineammnbsninanianinds saseaiianbdiiminuiiptlaaeites 
WAGERS cccicvarcsverssecncvccccccseccossonssocsoesnseensesonesesiesvesnescoosesosoecsetunesecsessesosespenesbecssoscooncoesnosesesnaseneveceoereoseensousesses 
Cit y..ec.cccccccecssessscssscsssssseseneeersesnsssencessssasassseerseensnsnssnsesenstersenensenssenseeneens i io ietiiiccsinceincokoccscnosdcpienaceiaenas 
Please check one of these squares: My subscription is (] new O renewal 
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t, 22 = 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Meath 
The sate the = Vol. 13, No. 9. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnat y 














Confidence—and Cash 
“The N. I. A. training has taught me 
how to write a good news story, and 
why it should be written that way. 
By applying this knowledge I was en- 
sete completing the 
cou sel eature story to 
SC REENLAND MAGAZINE for $50. 
That resulted in an immediate assign- 
ment to do another for the same maga- 
zine. I am now doing fiction and have 
had one short short story published. 
Previous to enrolling in the N. I. A. 
I had never written a line for publica- 
tion, nor seriously expected to do so.”’ 

GENE E. LEVANT 
2600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the fests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual mi- 
raculously endowed by nature with all the qualities 
that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason — so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 

—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you belts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of experi- 
ence ‘‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that “student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money, 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginners are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want fo know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
tions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 71G438 | 
1776 Broadway, New York ' 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing ! 


for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 





Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dear Epiror: 

Beginning with its August issue Redbook will 
hereafter publish every month a complete novel of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 words. In general we shall 
confine ourselves to novels of mystery and adven- 
ture, although this rule is not iron-clad and we 
shall break it when some definite manuscript indi- 
cates that we should. 

We are bought up through our December, 1933, 
issue. We shall be glad to see free lance novels at 
any time. If you care to query, we'll answer if 
interested but cannot offer to enter into any cor- 
respondence unless interested. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eric Hoperns, 
Associate Editor. 

















Dear Epitor: 

Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City, 
offers a wide-open market for electric railroading 
fiction, 2,500 to 8,000 words, employees’ viewpoint, 
well plotted, dramatic, plenty of authentic electric 
“color” but not too technical, appealing to fans who 
love the adventurous side of the iron road. This 
includes “juice” locomotives, interurban cars, and 
trains, subways, els, even trolleys. Especially stories 
based on rivalry between steam and electric power. 
Please note: 

(1) Our readers are too well informed to let 
authors “get away with” bluff or second-hand 
knowledge; if a writer has never worked at elec- 
tric railroading it would be a waste of time for 
him to send us an electric story. 

(2) If possible avoid trite themes, such as 
robberies, gunplay, runaways, floods, forest fires, 
and wrecks; but no angle is barred if treated in 
a fresh and vigorous manner. 

We get so very few manuscripts meeting these 
requirements that every one is virtually a sure 
sale. Those addressed to me personally get prompt 
personal attention. 

FREEMAN H. Hussarp, Managing Editor, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Epitor: 

The Magic Carpet Magazine, because of an 
overstock of manuscripts, will not be in the mar- 
ket for stories for the next six months. At that 
time we will be in the market for stories under 
10,000 words. These must be stories of adventure, 
mystery and romance that express the witchery of 
far places. We will particularly want tales of 
glory and heroism; but we will not consider any 
manuscripts until after January 1. 

Sincerely yours, 
FARNSWorTH Whricut, Editor, 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Dear Epitor: 

Recently, we have taken over the editing of the 
Little Flower, a Catholic magazine published 
monthly. The stories which we publish need not 
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He Didn’t 


An out-of-town author dropped in the 
other day and amused me by saying that 
the results obtained for my clients were 
so unusually good, few persons believed 
they were reall "Frankly," he said, “even | 
thought youwere making up some cases—un- 
til | saw where you'd quoted, as the last item 


Believe It! 


to be a dead season in the magazine game, 
but during June | placed clients’ stories with 
Delineator, Chatelaine, Hollands, Boys’ Life, 
True Story, Love Secrets, Dime Mystery, 
Gun Law, Nickel Detective, Ten Detective 
Aces, New York Sun, 4-H Family. And 
three of these were first sales—-three more 

















in a list of “writers” 
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the help you need. You have read so many 
statements about the results of “authors 
who have worked" (when?) with this organ- 
ization or that, and about sales made "re- 
cently" (page Mr. Einstein to work out how 
many months or years are "recently"'!) that 
when you see me announce month after 
month sales made in the preceding month, 
ou wonder “what is the game?" 
But those of you who investigate are find- 
ing the help you dreamed of but never 
really pine. A to get. Summer is supposed 


Believe it or not, Doubting Thomas, but | 
guarantee you not only satisfaction with 
the help received but better help than you 
can find anywhere—or your money back. 
If you want to know how | can help you 
sell your stories and if you arse a 
a valuable booklet on the technique of 
modern short stories, write me aa send 
a three-cent stamp for SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS. 

Manuscript Criticism, $3.00 for 3,000 words 
or less and $1.00 per thousand thereafter. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














4 WRITER’S DIGEST 


' BUSINESS IS IMPROVING 


i 
HIS month of August, always one J 
of the dullest publishing months, i 
will soon be over. September will 2 

find everyone eager for new business. 
Editors eager for new stories; new au- ff 
thors. New hope in every heart. A real Jj 
BUYING interest in every kind of liter- ‘ 

ary material. 

And those who spend this month in prepara- & 
tion will reap the harvest. What are YOU doing J 
to merit YOUR share? 

Perhaps just a little professional attention i 
will make a salable manuscript out of that al- ¢ 
most forgotten story of yours. Surely the cost 
of professional opinion and advice is small | 
enough for anyone’s pocketbook. a 

One dollar reading fee; regardless of length of 
script—yes, this includes book lengths, too— fj 
buys an honest opinion of the possibilities of 
your story. i 

Remember, I haven’t a thing to sell YOU! § 
My business is selling YOUR work. Or making 
your work salable. My only hope of profit lies 3 
in the ten per cent I am to deduct from the 8 
proceeds of the sale of your material. 

Why not dig up that yarn, pin a dollar bill i 
to the first page, and mail it to... q 

! 
! 
4 
Hi 
g 
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DANIEL RYERSON 
644 West Garfield Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If you haven’t had a “Hot From Hollywood” 
letter look up last month’s advertisement and 
mail me a quarter for one. And, if you plan to 
visit our CENTURY OF PROGRESS, be sure to 
drop in and let us get acquainted. 


O OK Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellane- 
ous. Prose (30,000 words and up; Verse 
and “Shorts” (book-size collections). Friend- 





ly reading free, and prompt report. 


Book Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


& CO., INC., General 
Drexel Bldg. 


DORRANCE 
Dept. W. D. 


be religious. Red-blooded stories with plenty of 
action and reader appeal, preferably with a moral, 
but not necessarily, are what we are seeking. 

Our means, however, are at present limited, and 
our prices range from $7.00 to $10.00 for stories 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 words. 

We shall be pleased to consider carefully any 
work, in keeping with the above suggestions, and 
within our means, which you may send. 

A. J. Procento, Associate Editor, 
1823 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Epitor: 

Once my publishers and I were discussing a 
certain editor’s ability and I made the mistake of 
saying, “Yes, he’s all right but he’s a little crazy.” 
Whereupon one of the publishers promptly of- 
fered, “So far as that goes, all editors are crazy.” 

Well, if all editors are a little insane, it’s be- 
cause, I’ve concluded, their contributors drive them 
insane. 

One of the favorite methods of torturing an edi- 
tor, I’ve discovered, is this: Some unknown writes 
in an eloquent plea for a hearing. “How does one 
get to the editor?” the unknown asks. “Is there 
no chance for the new writer? Do you buy only 
big names? I’ve written story after story that is 
honest and sincere. Never will I stoop to write 
any of the tripe that seems to be the thing in de- 
mand, the thing that seems chiefly to be published. 
But if there is a chance for stories that are really 
worthwhile, that really reflect American life of 
today, won’t you at least give one new writer a 
hearing ?” 

A letter like that always gets an editor. At 





VERSE 


criticized constructively by competent 
editor. Short time only— 
fifty lines, $1.00. 


H. W. ROBERTS 


Breeze Knoll Westfield, New Jersey 























SEND US 


Your short stories, 
books, plays — We 
sell them or tell you 
how to make them 
salable. 


OUR RATE 


Placement and com- 
plete criticism at 60c 
per thousand words. 
Minimum fee is two 
dollars. Fees refund- 
ed on sale. Commis- 
sion on sales is 10%. 


Try Us! 


blindly. 


Fees waived for 
selling writers. 


65 Fifth Avenue, 








WE OPEN THE 
EDITOR’S DOOR! 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice—a 
suggestion as to plot sequence, situation development, setting, locale, char- 
acterization, market requirement—may be all that is needed to make a 
story immediately salable. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO 


We are helping hundreds of professional and new authors open 
the editor’s door! Get personal consideration for your manuscripts after all 
the effort you have put into them. Don’t market haphazardly and write 
Send us your material. 
on one manuscript, but in all your future work for the market. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


MANUSCRIPT PLACEMENT FOR AUTHORS 







Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 













FOR YOU! 








We KNOW we can assist you, not only 








New York City 
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least it gets this editor. Even though I have 
learned from bitter experience what to expect. 
Say I to myself, “Maybe this is a fellow with gen- 
uine talent who deserves encouragement. I’ll write 
him and tell him I’ll read one of his stories my- 
self.” I do write him. 

And invariably—well, say nine times out of ten 
—the most inconceivably bad manuscript, or more 
often several manuscripts, arrive. When I say 
bad I mean bad. I don’t mean just too literary. 
I don’t mean too highbrow. Or too sombre. Or 
too honest about sex or something like that. I 
mean just plain bad—bad from a popular point of 
view but bad, too, from the point of view of 
“Story” or any other of the “little” magazines. 
No form. No substance. No story. Bad in that 
way. 

Then the day comes when I must return the 
manuscript or manuscripts to the unknown. And 
what’s the use of glossing one’s opinion? “In my 
opinion, they’re no good,” I write. 

And what happens then? What happens is a 
curt note saying the unknown always had known 
no editor would give him a fair hearing, that he’s 
more convinced than ever that all an editor wants 
is expensive tripe from the false gods who have 
arrived. Or else reams, page after page, of vili- 
fication. 

Perhaps I may be wrong in my judgment, you 
are thinking. Yes, perhaps. But of the type of 
manuscript I’m describing no one could be wrong. 
You’d condemn them as heartily as I do. So would 
your old Aunt Sally. So would the junk man. 
They don’t call for trained literary judgment. 

And in the foregoing I’ve suggested another 
method for driving an editor mad. When you do 
give an unknown an ounce of encouragement he 
often takes a gallon of advantage. 

I’ve learned to say, “I’ll read one story myself.” 
But does that do any good? It does not. 

The unknown with doors that have hitherto 
seemed locked to him, opened just a bit, goes 
crazy, too. His foot within the door he clamors, 
“Wait just a minute, buddy!” And meanwhile he 
ransacks old trunks and bottom bureau drawers 
for everything he ever wrote. Not one manuscript 
arrives but a dozen. A hundred. One letter has 
tapped a well, one finds, that continues to gush, 
inexorably. 

I have in mind one very nice buxom and middle- 
aged lady of Norwegian extraction who, some- 
how or other, waylaid me and played upon this 
tender heart. Finally, I promised to read her 
novel. Now expecting a first novel to be serialized, 
I might say, is like expecting that a long lost 
will pop up and do the right thing. But I read 
the novel of the Viking’s daughter. And it wasn’t 
really so bad. But, on the other hand, it wasn’t 
good. It was naive but it had some of the virtues 
of simplicity. But as a serial—no, never! 

Nor could I even conscientiously recommend a 
book publisher for all the publishers I know would 
curse me for sending that novel to them. But 
was the lady satisfied with my reading of one 
novel? And, after all, reading a long novel is a 
job. No, she wasn’t at all satisfied. Two more 
novels have arrived since and, lately, she has taken 
up bombarding me with perfectly hopeless short 
stories, accompanied by letters that break one’s 
heart. 

Oh, well, it’s the life! 

It maddens me slightly, too, to have a writer 














SUMMER DAZE.... 


too hot to bother about marketing . . . that’s OUR 
job. YOUR job is writing. OURS is contacting, 
selling, criticizing—for YOU. Since ours is NOT 
a one-man agency, we cover the entire range of 
publications . . . one reason why, in spite of lazy 
summer months, our clients sell to book publish- 
ers; quality and “smooth” magazines like FORUM 
and SATURDAY EVENING POST; pulps; juven- 
iles; health magazines; sport periodicals ... a 
vastly diversified market. 





As sales agents, we have no “courses” or ‘“‘col- 
laborations” to sell you; we charge no “addi- 
tional” fees. Revisions free—always. Criticisms 
that have drawn unqualified praise from SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST authors—reports as 
disillusioning as Jack Woodford’s famous book 
on writing, TRIAL AND ERROR. If you’re hope- 
less, we say so. Initial fees refunded from our 
10% sales commission (American and foreign) 

. AND THESE FEES NOMINAL: 


On all stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 
4,000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $15 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and marketing 
service our international agency, in close touch 
with all markets, has used as the foundation for 
its prestige. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle Gouse, Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 














TO ENTRANTS IN 
WRITER'S DIGEST CONTEST 


Since we are in constant need of short shorts, 
we offer our regular criticism and marketing 
service (see announcement above) on all entries 
in the recent WRITER’S DIGEST contest at 
half the regular rate—50c each. 

If you buy a copy this month of Jack Wood- 
ford’s sensational book on writing and selling, 
TRIAL AND ERROR, from our affiliate publish- 
ing firm, CARLYLE HOUSE, you will receive 
this service FREE on contest entries. 

Write us, or CARLYLE HOUSE (at the same 
address) for descriptive literature on this amaz- 
ing book, now in its second edition; or send your 
order ($3.00 cash or C. O. D.) with your story 
for FREE SERVICE. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 








PLAYS WANTED 


Comedies, Comedy - Dramas, and Stunts 
suitable for High School or the Grades. 
Cash paid upon acceptance of manuscripts. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
40-44 East First Street, - Dayton, Ohio 











SAVE MONEY ON SUPPLIES 


Ms. Mailing Envelopes, Bond Paper, Carbon — 
Printed Noteheads, Cards, Folders, etc. Send $1 for 
$1.50 Special, mentioning size envelopes used, and 
price list. . 

Ms. Carefully Typed, 35c per 1,000 words 


WOODSVILLE ADVG. CO. 
P. O. Box 401 Woodsville, N. H. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WriTeEr’s DIGEST 











PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





United States, U. 8. Pos- 





sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in Pos- 


tal Union, including Canada, Volume XIII 


AUGUST, 1933 No. 








$2.50 @ year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will -eceive the careful at- 
tention of the editor, bu en 
no responsibill is d Ghost Writing 
in case of loss in mails. 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope must be enclosed in 
all manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 








J. B. Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, Cir- 
culation Manager. 
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. 4 =« __. (JAMES KNAPP REEVE) -. ,. 
The Oldest Writers Service{scnes .reeve. }£4rs 


ENGINEERS DESIGN BRIDGES; pre- 
pare the blue prints; superintend the 
work. Workmen BUILD the _ bridges. 
Just so we help writers plan their work, 
advise, point out errors; correct them, 
but it remains their work. 


TO BE A CRITIC one need not be a 
writer—but that helps. We have writ- 
ten—novels and non-fiction, stories, ar- 
ticles for leading publications. Mr. Rich- 


ard K. Abbott of THE WRITER'S DI- 
GEST has again asked Miss Reeve to 


contribute a series of articles to this 
magazine. They will appear in forth- 
coming issues. 


WE KNOW the technic; the edito- 
rial needs; how to market; how to help 
writers make their work salable; how to 
place it to advantage. 


SO that YOU may discover exactly 
how helpful this service can be, Writers’ 
Service is making this outstanding "get 
acquainted" offer: 


manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, for the 


FULL CRITICISM and marketing advice on ONE $] OO 


amazingly small sum of (with return postage).... 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Let us know what you have—length and character, 
and we will advise you as to expense. 
WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough revision of BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing same for publication; as agents 
in negotiating contracts. 


Bank and Clients’ References. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Catalogue. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e Franklin, 
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say, “All my friends liked this. They thought it 
better than anything they’ve ever read in the 
magazines.” Or, “My husband advised me to send 
this to you. I read it aloud to him and he cried 
and laughed in turn.” Or, “I wrote these for my 
three little children. And they simply loved them. 
If you had children you’d appreciate them.” 

But those are simply minor methods to upset 
an editor’s sanity. 

No, the really effective methods I’ve mentioned 
first. And, chief of them, tell an editor you’re an 
undiscovered genius and then submit the proof. 
That is, I think, the best way of all to hasten 
him toward solitary confinement. 

Oscar GRAEVE, 
Editor, Delineator. 
New York. 


Other good ways to drive editors crazy: Ac- 
company your script with three signed letters from 
three paid-up subscribers who will cancel their 
subscriptions unless the editor buys your story; 
write that you are a direct descendent of John 
Greenleaf Whittier or Edgar Allen Poe and that 
your mother wrote verse and taught school and 
that now you are writing short stories so please 
send check at once; or write that you read your 
story at the last church social in front of 28 ladies 
and four children, not to speak of the janitor who 
stopped and listened all the way through and that 
you are attaching an affidavit to your story guar- 
anteeing to give 50% of the check you receive to 
your church to buy a new set of bells; or send 
your script without name and address and then 
keep writing letters for the return of your script, 
being sure to never sign your letters or give your 
address, except once in a while as a sporting ges- 
ture, and then sign your name unintelligibly —Ed. 


Dear Epitor: 

The Oregonian (Portland’s daily newspaper) is 
modifying the list of prizes for true stories of 
wild life published weekly in its Sunday magazine 
wild life page. 

Effective with the issue of July 16, the follow- 
ing cash prizes will be offered: first, $5; second, 

2; third, $1. No payment will be made for other 
stories published on the page and The Oregonian 
reserves the right to publish any story submitted 
to it for prizes. 

Stories solely about domestic animals and birds 
cannot be considered, while preference will be 
given stories originating in the Pacific Northwest 
and relating incidents in which wild creatures ap- 
pear to reason for themselves. Brevity and con- 
ciseness are desirable. The stories should be no 
longer than necessary to relate the incident and 
not more than 500 words long in any case. 

LAWRENCE BARBER, 
Editor—Wild Life Lines, 
The Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 


Dear Epitor: 

I wish to thank you for the aid that your pub- 
lication has been to me during the past 30 days. 
Your market listings have enabled me to dispose 
of four magazine articles. 

I am the former managing editor of the Austin 
Dispatch; former Hearst correspondent in Panama 
and a satisfied subscriber. 

Joun L. Mortimer, 
Belton, Texas. 
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RUE STORIES WITH 
HAPPY ENDINGS 6 





“Revised after your directions—sold first time out.’’ 

“Your collaboration on the novel did the trick. It ap- 
pears in fall.’ 

“The help you a, ,siven me has been a paying propo- 
sition from the star 

Such true stories with their happy endings come almost 
every day in my mail. 

Free! Without cost or any obligation on your part, I 
will make a careful reading of your novel, short story, 
article, or serial so that I may judge your ability as a 
writer and acquaint myself of your possibilities in writ- 
ing salable work. That rejected novel can be sold. Put- 
ting over that rejected book is my specialty. 

Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them. Send me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only return postage. I’ll tell you prompt- 
ly whether it has commercial value. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, books of all kinds needed immediately. 

The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc., etc... . 
my patrons reach such magazines as these together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 

Complete rewriting of novels, $2 per thousand words; 
typing of novels, 5 cents per page—experienced, prompt, 
letter perfect, spelling-corrected; collaboration, $10 to $20 
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per month; criticism of short stories, $2.50, novelettes, 
$5; novels, $10 to $25 
HOWARD SNYDER 
Pickens Mississippi 
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To-+ee 
THE UNKNOWN WRITER: 


The “AUTHORS CLUB OF HOLLYWOOD” has es- 
tablished a Scenario Department under the direct supervi- 
sion of MR. JOHN D. HILL, recent Treasurer and Charter 
Member of the Wampas and, for several years, in charge of 
the Literary Departments of William Fox and other major 
studios. 


.... Mr. Hill will teach the technique of scenario writing 
to new writers. Established writers, from past experience, 
will immediately recognize this opportunity. Eighty per 
cent of a motion picture is the technical construction of a 
scenario. Learn this essential element—make your fortune! 
One new idea accepted by a studio may make you independent. 


The “AUTHORS CLUB OF HOLLYWOOD” has es- 
tablished a complete market filing system. Markets for all 
= including book, radio, stage, foreign, syndicate, news- 

per and reprints are now on record in the files of the 
AUTHORS CLUB OF HOLLYWOOD.” 


We have on hand a vast quantity of recent requests 
for ‘ail types and lengths of material. 


.... WE GUARANTEE A READING AND CONSIDER- 
ATION by Motion Picture Studios of scenarios approved by 
Mr. Hill. Radio Material urgently needed—criticism and 
revision service free to members. Foreign markets are alive. 
Protect your manusoript—register with the “AUTHORS CLUB 
OF HOLLYWOOD” — receive a Registration Certificate. 


The Advisory Board of the “AUTHORS CLUB OF 
HOLLYWOOD” consists of: William A. Johnston, Maga- 
zine Publisher; F. F. Runyon, Syndicate Writer and Pub- 
lisher; F. G. Runyon, Newspaper Association Representa- 
es Robert M. Hyatt, Foreign Market Expert; and John 
D. Hill. 


...» + WRITERS! Here is the opportunity you have been 
looking for! Learn to write and TO SELL scenarios, books, 
short stories, etc. Protect your manuscripts and secure pub- 
lication and sale of all your literary rights. Write for de- 
tails! Monthly News FREE. 


AUTHORS CLUB of HOLLYWOOD 


306 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
AR 2 eS at 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sa 


OY THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





Seeeseseaeaesesessessesesssaeees 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 








Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 

Address 

City. State 

















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Monev 
back guarantee on all enreliments. 


Dear Epitor: 

In my article which I understand you are using 
for September, I lightly make mention of the possi- 
bility of a housewife being confronted with a lion 
in her kitchen and then mull over the plot possibili- 
ties of this. 

Anticipating in advance any queries you may re- 
ceive concerning the improbability of this, I call 
your attention to the enclosed clipping of July 8th 
from the Los Angeles Examiner published several 
weeks after you received my article. 

(Editor’s Note) The clipping tells how Housewife 
Rhoda Laycock was startled by a lion. Between herself 
and the lion stood only one large full pail of milk. The 
lion sneezed squarely into the milk. Later . . . much later 
. . . after the excitement had died down, Housewife Lay- 
cock sued Fox Film Corp., alleged owner of the lion, for 
spattering her dress with milk and ruining it. 

You never know what you'll meet in this part of 
the world. 

When I lived at Laguna Beach, a chap I know 
in an inland town, over twenty miles from the 
coast, went to get the morning milk and newspaper 
and found a huge, bewhiskered seal* squatting on 
his front porch. Not a tame one that had escaped. 
It had chosen to take a trip ashore, but how did 
it cover that distance from the ocean without being 
seen? Was it a hitch-hiking stowaway? My friend 
fed it, loaded it in his car, and dumped it in the 
sea again at Laguna. 

LAURENCE D’Orsay. 
*James Thurber please copy.—Ed. 


Contest News 


The Fourth Atlantic Novel Contest of $10,000 
is the largest award to be offered by any American 
publisher with book rights alone involved. To the 
author of the winning novel, as determined by the 
judges, the Atlantic Monthly Press will pay—on 
the date of announcement—a sum of $10,000; $5000 
as an outright prize, and $5000 as an advance on 
account of royalties. 

This sum is to be paid for book rights alone. 
The judges are primarily interested in book ma- 
terial. Dramatic and motion-picture rights are re- 
tained by the author. Serialization of the winning 
manuscript in the Atlantic Monthly, if desirable, 
will be arranged for independently of the prize. 
The award is expressly designed for a book. 

The prize is just as available to a first novelist 
as to the author of twenty successful publications. 


The Conditions 


Only typewritten manuscripts of unpublished and 
unserialized works in English will be considered. 
Translations are ineligible. There are no entry 
blanks to be filled out. 

It is understood that all manuscripts submitted 
in the competition are offered to the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and their associates, Little, Brown, 
and Company, for publication in the United States 
and Canada, on terms to be arranged between the 
writer and the publisher. 

The winner will be chosen from among those 
manuscripts definitely accepted for publication and 
the outright prize of $5000 will be in addition to 
the royalty, to be arranged for in the usual way. 

We hope to print in book form several novels 
besides the winner, but, on the other hand, we must 
reserve the right to reject any or all of the manu- 
scripts submitted. 

Since this competition is confined to book ma- 
terial, it is fair to say that no manuscript of less 
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than 50,000 words or more than 200,000 words 
would be apt to win the award. 

Manuscripts will be acknowledged at once upon 
their receipt, and will be handled with every rea- 
sonable precaution. They will undergo their first 
reading shortly after their arrival. Those which 
are not reserved for the final judgment will be re- 
turned to their authors. It is important that carbon 
copies be preserved. The Atlantic Monthly Press 
will not be responsible for manuscripts lost or dam- 


aged. 
The Judges 


The contest will be judged by the editorial staff 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press, whose announce- 
ment of the winner will, it is hoped, follow within 
two months of the close of the competition. 


The Aim 


The aim of this competition is to secure the best, 
a novel that is both distinctive and interesting, and 
to make of it the story of the year. 

The first Atlantic Prize Novel Competition, in 
1927, was won by Mazo de la Roche with her novel 
Jalna, which was received with enthusiasm by 
critics and public, became the novel of that autumn, 
and has sold 124,248 copies in the regular edition 
and 101,000 copies in cheaper editions since publica- 
tion. Jalna is a novel of permanent value and has 
been translated into several foreign languages. 

The prize for 1932 was awarded to a first novel- 
ist, Ann Bridge, the author of Peking Picnic, one 
of the best-selling novels of the year. 

We cite this, not necessarily as a criterion of 
our taste, but as an indication of the value of the 
Atlantic award. 

Closing date March 1, 1934. 





Contest News 


Midnight, August 15th, the Writer’s DiceEst 
$1000 contest comes to a close. All scripts to be 
submitted must be postmarked no later than Au- 
gust 15th, 1933. 

In addition to the $1000 in prizes, WriTER’s Dr- 
GEST is offering a special weekly prize of $5. The 
first six weekly winners of the $5 prize were an- 
nounced in the July issue. The four awarded dur- 
ing the past four weeks are: 

Ruth Milford, Cedar Vale, Kansas; Louina Van 
Norman, Riverside, California; R. H. Spaulding, 
— Montana; Walter R. Fuller, Utica, New 

ork. 

Five dollars has been mailed to each of these 
writers. They, along with other $5 weekly prize 
winners, may or may not be winners of one of 
the hundred main prizes. Meanwhile, no writer 
who did not win a weekly prize is ineligible to win 
one of the one hundred main prizes. The 100 prize 
winners plus the remainder of the $5 weekly prize 
winners will be announced in either the September 
or October issue of Writes’s DIGEST. 

Each story is read by EACH of the three judges. 
Every script is given a fair and honest opportunity 
to compete. 


The Berkeley Playmakers announces its Tenth 
Annual One-Act Play Competition. The usual 
prize of $25 for the best original one-act play 
submitted, and $10 for the second will be made. 

Authors wishing to compete should communi- 
cate with the secretary, Bertha M. Lester, 1533 
Posen Avenue, Berkeley, California. The contest 
closes September 1st, 1933. 
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Collaboration Client 
wins Third Prize 
in National Contest 


W. G. B. writes from Cincinnati: “I _have 
just been awarded third prize in the R—— 
Contest ... This is one of the first stories 


y? 


on which we worked together! 


This young writer was a beginner. He 
had never before sold a story. What 
I did for him I can do for you if the 
stuff of success is in you. Tell me 


your troubles. 
Inspiring Criticism: 

$2.00 per 5,000 words. 
oes Rewriting 

5 per 1, 000 ie, 

Vitindecens $5.00) 
Collaboration $10.00 per month. 
Longer terms at reduced rates. 


Richard Tooker 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Author of “The Day of the Brown Horde,” classic 
novel of prehistoric life; “The Dawn Boy,” —_ 
novel forthcoming; more than a million words of 
magazine fiction. Articles in The Editor, The Au- 
thor & Journalist. Formerly associate editor Faw- 
cett Publications. Record to be included in in “Brief 
Biographies of Celebrated Authors.” 

















HERE ARE THE 100 PRIZES 
OFFERED IN THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST $1,000.00 CONTEST 


Enter your story NOW! See page 
one for details. Contest closes 
Midnight, August 15, 1933. 


Here are the 106 prizes: 
lst prize $100.00 
2nd prize ‘ : 40.00 


8rd to 14th prize: 


A brand new L. C. Smith Corona Typewriter. 
Exactly as advertised on back cover this 
issue. 




















15th prize 25.00 
16th prize 20.00 
17th and 18th prize. 15.00 
19th to 25th prize, each 10.00 
26th to 30th prize, each 6.00 





31st to 50th prize: 
Six month subscription to “Story,” most 
distinguished American fiction magazine. 
50th to 100th prize: 


Each a new copy of Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries;a standard high grade synonym book. 
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= a . » » how about You ? 


=. IF YOU ARE NOT SELLING YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
- - » THERE'S SOMETHING WRONG, SOMEWHERE 


ie 
i 














aes ik may be that you are producing material which is out of tune 
th ANNE, with prevailing editorial standards. Possibly you are sending 
Ww your work to the wrong markets. Perhaps you are employing too 
oo obvious, trite situations, or you fail to understand some of the fun- 
ooo AB Rooney damental principles of modern fiction technique. 





‘gat alte todte Tose Whatever the fault, it is important that you find out what Is 


wrong so you can remedy if. 
It’s in this that I can help 


THIS WRITER 
you. Being in daily touch with RECEIVED 19 CHECKS 
magazine editors and publishers From my office 
in supplying their manuscript *“4) since she started 
requirements — as you can see : work with me, 
from the illustrations in these covering short sto- 
announcements—I am in a po- ries produced in 
sition to know what will, and her spare time. 
what will not, sell. Here’s her ac- 

knowledgment of 
If it is humanly possible to one of her recent 
make your work salable, I’m sales: 
here to show you how to go : June 28, 1983. 
— a. It’s ¥ my own advan- — “Many thanks 
age to do so, for my compensa- 
tion through commissions will Allee Marrie for your check 















































be in direct proportion to the Gevemaale, Cal. ones ee a 
sales I effect for you. Converse- It certainly gives me a feelin 
a by = Sr go of security to have my wor 
ollow the plow instead o e ‘ 3 

"olson pen, I'll tell you even that un- handled by someone who has an 


alert finger on the pulse of the 


pleasant truth, for your busi- market.” 


ness is profitable to me only if 
I can sell your work. 


The writers whose magazine stories and books I show you each month 
as examples of the results I am obtaining for my clients were almost all 
unrecognized beginners when they started working with me. They are 
getting regular checks today because they were shown just where and 
why their early work fell short of editorial standards, were helped to 
whip their stories into the most effective form by vigorous constructive 
criticism, revision and replot suggestions in line with definite market 
requirements. And they were kept working for active markets through 
my market bulletins and special “tips.” 

IT WILL PAY YOU To employ the practical counsel and services of an ex- 

perlenced literary agent. The cost is negligible when 
weighed against the wasted time, effort and postage of haphazard production and 
marketing. A nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4,000 words, and 
50c per thousand if longer, which must accompany manuscripts, is the only charge. 


(Special rates on books.) The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign 
sales, 15%. Reading fees are waived as soon as I sell $1,000 worth of my client’s work. 


Take the first step toward commercial success in your writing by sending your 
manuscripts today. If you haven’t a manuscript ready. use the coupon below, which 
pig | bring you a copy of my current market letter listing what editors are anxious 
0 buy. 


Stace AUGUST LENNIGER 


‘an Ruin the Finest Radio Program 4 M 5 Literary Agent 
When ti Comes Between a Boy and Girl— ae ” 45 WEST 45TH STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 














s 
Jas JOHN A Saxony 
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Can It Destroy Love, Too? | 
sas eel ty] | AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary —_— °°» 
aaeaee a aid ran ' JG NN , Literary Agent, 
OLIDA™ TFT: a a : | 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. —_ 
- . ' I am seriously trying to write for pub- 
andidate for 1700 » DEADMAN’S CHIP | lication and want to know more about gppINGS 
or al SN | what you can do for me. Please send me 
OL an fo > aS td ' = a market letter and circular youa 
‘ the nen. | describing your services. 
A Bo ae i Pe ee Free 
g j ' 
i} CE) epee eA, Mh) SAMMI fect cates neds iste svteoeteonedaresstaepsesatconaapreascaees Copy 
a , of my 
*, Sig ' = 
“es By }. 1 SEFEOE aeaeeesseccsseeesnsseenssnensnssnnnnnnsnscsresnsesssceeeennseete monthly 
; ews : ew i market 
Fe ot Tai! TR = GNNOM <5. csccassusssavovsouizeesoant eae oommnneonnvircenniowre 
= SS eS a A Clients’ | . letter 
= SN taba June |! 
=3 Death Laug SSE magazine MII cavacicgyu saa vapctantnonovadanyaiaserssssovanbeescenveraiies 
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Plots and Plot Ideas 


By THE UNITED PREssS 


United Press. Throughout the world 1,800 UP correspondents are on the 


' \ JITH this issue WRITER’S DIGEST becomes an associate member of the 


lookeut for news stories that are fertile with IDEAS for plots. 


Each 


month with the assistance of the United Press, WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you a large number of news items, rich in ideas and plots. In any one of them 
you may find an idea that will set your own mind working on a story or article 


that you can sell. 


Some of these news items do not contain enough of an idea or plot for an 
entire story; but they can be used very satisfactorily for incidents, sub-plots, or 


sketches. 


You do not plagiarize when you use ideas in these pages for your story ma- 
terial. We bought them just so that you may use them. 

You are ethically within your full rights in using any or all of these ideas. 
However, in all cases except when writing a true mystery story, we advise 
changing the names of the people involved. 


Plots and Plot Ideas 

By Tue UNITED PREss 

Special to Writer’s DiGEst 
An Exclusive Monthly WRITER’S DIGEST Feature. 
SMEOND Dauphin, 56, full-blooded 
Haitian Negro, long had suffered from 
asthma. Doctors had failed to find relief 
for him. A year ago he left his home at 
Jacmel, Haiti, sought a voodoo doctor in the 
mountains. The voodooist gave him ten 
ouarit beans—black and red striped oval 
beans native to Haiti—told him to boil one 
bean each day in a pint of water, then drink 
the water. For five days he followed in- 
structions, noticed no effect. Impatient, he 





boiled two beans on the sixth day and drank 
the water. Immediately he developed a high 
fever and a facial eruption. His illness con- 
tinued a month, included a week of total 
blindness. He recovered to find that his 
skin had turned white. Returning home his 
wife and three children did not recognize 
him. Friends refused to believe his story. 
He might be Ysmeond Dauphin’s “zombie” 
(dead man returned to life) they thought. 
For eleven months he was an outcast vainly 
seeking recognition. Doctors finally made 
an investigation and established his identity. 
They thought he might again turn black. 
He is still white, his asthma gone. 
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American Medical Association has records of 
two Negroes who turned white—one in Boston, one 
in Cincinnati. Whereas U. S. Negroes might de- 
sire such a result, the true Haitian wants to be 
black. Dauphin now is trying to re-Haitianize him- 
self, basking hours in the hot sun. Probably the 
most effective drama to any story built around this 
plot would be in the eleven harrowing months 
which Dauphin spent trying to identify himself. 


cos 


ERE’S an idea pregnant with sensa- 

tional possibilities. It might be used 
in a fantasy story building up a new race; 
an adventure story of Dark Africa in which 
the cruel ruling king is a witch doctor who 
has discovered the ouarit bean and who 1s 
stymied by the Rugged American. It may 
also be used as an incident in an already 
plotted story. 

| 


HE body of Murray Marks, reputed 
gangster, was found on the pavement in 
Bronx Borough, New York City. Police 
believed Marks was slain while en route 
home, but they didn’t know where he lived. 
In Marks’ pocket, however, was found a 
Yale latchkey, which could fit only one lock. 
Detective working on the case began a house 
to house tour of the district, trying the key 
on every lock in each apartment house. 
The key fitted a second-floor apartment 
on Pelham Parkway, a block from where 
Marks’ body was found. In the apartment 
police found a pound of opium. They ar- 
rested two women there. Further investiga- 
tion revealed an automatic rifle and a shot- 
gun in a ground-floor apartment in the same 
building. Police recalled that two gangsters 
had been killed by a fusilade from a 
ground-floor apartment in that neighbor- 
hood several years ago. 
HIS idea might be used for a detective 
story plot in which the object was to 
identify slain man or discover his apartment. 
Duplicate keys could be made so squad of 
police might work on case, or lone detective 
might take it up alone. Or it might be used 
to trace stolen bonds. 
Frmcenretnereend 
Tuskegee, Alabama 
USSELL C. Atkins, head of the Agri- 
cultural Department of Tuskegee In- 
stitute was shot three times in the back and 


killed in the lobby of an Institute dormi- 
tory about 6 a. m. Saturday, July 1, 1933. 
Police are holding J. D. Thompson, 28, who 
operated a cafe in the dormitory, because 
he was known to have quarreled with At- 
kins. Although police see no connection, 
their records show: A year ago Helen 
Howard, who owned a small stationery 
store near the school, was shot and killed; 
her slayer never apprehended. Three years 
ago Mary Booth, a nurse at the school hos- 
pital, was shot and killed on the campus 
and the crime remains unsolved. 


ow 


HERE is obviously enough material for 

a detective yarn in this story, with plenty 

of latitude to give the plot any twist that 
suits his fancy. 

pean 

Kovno, Lithuania 

RELATE Konstantin Olschauskas was 

shot to death by an unknown assassin 

as he walked near the beach at the seaside 

resort of Polangen on a mellow June night. 

Police have found no trace of the slayer. 

Perhaps they do not care to, for Ols- 
chauskas’ death ended a strange career of 
crime, hidden under the garb of a priest. 
Once he was a Czarist “agent provocateur.” 
He was a master at political intrigue and 
“under cover” work. He became head of 
the “church youth” organizations in Lithu- 
ania, collected funds and pocketed them. He 
was wanted in the United States where he 
had solicited funds from emigrated Lithu- 
anians for construction of a power plant in 
Kovno—a project that was never even at- 
tempted. 

His career was bared a few years ago 
when he strangled his mistress to death be- 
cause she accused him of spiriting their son 
away to the United States. Wide indigna- 
tion was aroused when his sentence for this 
murder was pronounced—six years impri- 
sonment. He exerted suave political pres- 
sure and was released at the end of one year, 
only to be murdered. 
|__| 

Paterson, N. J. 
EAN Strengs, wealthy owner of a silk 
mill here, sank into a soft leather chair 
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at his home, picked up a church magazine 
and thumbed through its pages. He paused 
at a story of Father Flanagan’s Home for 
Boys at Omaha. A moment later he rose, 
excited and trembling, staring with unbe- 
lieving eyes at a picture of one of Father 
Flanagan’s boys. He called his wife. They 
agreed that the resemblance of this boy to 
their own son, dead a year and a half, was 
most startling. They wrote Father Flana- 
gan. Within a few days Peter Christopolis, 
13, was on his way alone, to Paterson, to 
take the place of dead Henry Strengs, who 
was drowned while trying to save the life 
of another boy. The Strengs have a young 
daughter, now 12. Adopted son Christopolis 
greeted his new parents in a very reserved 
manner, Father Streng hopes his son will 
study chemistry, enter the silk mill. 


ow 


A variation of the “double” and Cinder- 
ella themes which can be worked out 
into an entertaining story. The adoption 
probation period is three months during 
which time either child or adopted parents 
may rescind the arrangement. 


Sa eee 
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ACHEL Marx arrived in New York to 
marry Abraham Cohn. The match had 
been arranged by Cohn’s cousin in the War- 
saw Ghetto. Cohn had sent home a picture 
which made him look like a rich, handsome 
man, dressed in up-to-date American clothes. 
At the Hebrew home where Rachel was 
to meet her intended, she talked with Saul 
Smith, law student, a sympathetic young 
Jew who complimented her courage in com- 
ing to America. Jews had a chance here, he 
said. He spoke Rachel’s language. She told 
him her marriage plans. 

The parlor door was thrown open, and a 
swarthy man stalked out. Where was his 
girl, he demanded. He had work to do, and 
couldn’t wait all day. Rachel knew he was 
Abraham Cohn, but he wasn’t the man 
whose picture she had seen in Warsaw. He 
was older, coarser! 

“You deceived me!” she cried. “You sent 
me a young man’s picture!’ 

Rachel had paid her own fare to America. 
Cohn had no claim on her. Furious, he left 
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the house. Rachel turned to Saul: 

“Get me a job!” she asked. 

Rachel married Saul. She tells the story 
on her 17th wedding anniversary. 

For a good story change this somewhat. 


ow 


[HE girl’s predominant trait is fearless 

determination to get something out of 
life. In the Warsaw Ghetto, she scorned the 
stay-at-homes. Thousands of miles from 
home, she breaks off with the man who had 
deceived her and comes to America. The 
drama grows out of her struggle to realize 
her ambitions. 


parenniaionsans 

OSEPH Albano and John Juliano were 

arrested in Utica, N. Y., on charges of 
attacking Joseph Schivone, 47, with a 
hatchet. Police quoted the prisoners as say- 
ing they had tried to recover from Mrs. 
Schivone $300 she had obtained from their 
wives for warding off illness and keeping 
away evil spirits. Schivone sought to pro- 
tect his wife, and was slashed with the 
hatchet. 

Juliano complained that his wife had paid 
Mrs. Schivone $32 to give sight to a child 
born blind. Mrs. Juliano was advised, as 
one step, to erect a shrine in her yard and 
keep candles burning on it night and day. 
Both Juliano and Albano were unemployed. 





The drama in this tale of immigrant 
superstitution lies in the women’s fears and 
their efforts to placate evil spirits. To 
write it convincingly would be difficult. Yet 
there is the gem-like horror story of the old 
couple given three wishes. Asking for 
money, they obtained it by their son’s acci- 
dental death. Wishing their son back, they 
were horror-stricken by the sound of drag- 
ging footsteps. In terror, they expected to 
see the mangled body appear in its burial 
clothes. They used the third wish to drive 
away whatever they heard outside the cot- 
tage. Similar treatment might make some- 
thing of the Utica yarn. 

oe 

This same story of three wishes was burlesqued 

as follows: A man and wife were given three 


wishes to use as they pleased. The man, a simple 
fellow inadvertantly wished ,for some sausages. 
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The wife, an old shrew, scolded him dreadfully 
and without thinking told him she wished the 
sausages were on the end of his nose. They had to 
spend the last and third wish by wishing the 
sausages off the husband’s nose. 


HICAGO had a bear hunt inside the 
city limits as part of its July 4 celebra- 
tion. The hunt was not on the program, but 
the bear escaped from the zoological park, 
and police and amateur hunters took up the 
chase. The hunters carried shotguns, re- 
volvers, and rifles. A police lieutenant killed 
the bear with a rifle after beagle hounds had 
tracked it down. 


i) 


PF hamecage turn might be given the 

yarn if a girl refused to marry a west- 
erner, because she feared the bears around 
his home, should be treed in the park on her 
return to Chicago. If the fear of bears is 
the predominant trait, there is no change in 
character, because the zoo bear might be 
more terrifying than one free in the woods. 


ECAUSE Ex-Banker Domenico Di 

Luglio, 68, had been a force for good 
in the Italian colony in Providence, R. I., 
the superior court freed him on deferred 
sentence July 3 after trial on a charge of 
assault with intent to murder. 

Di Luglio was accused of attempting to 
shoot and kill Frank Galiano, a former 
banking associate. He accused Galiano of 
defalcations of $10,000 from their private 
bank, now closed. Di Luglio sacrificed his 
whole fortune to pay his clients when the 
bank was liquidated. He will return to his 
old job of bootblacking, at which he worked 
when he came from Italy to America at the 
age of 14. Police alleged that in attempting 
to kill Galiano he shoved a revolver against 
the man’s stomach and pulled the trigger 
four times, but the cartridges failed to ex- 
plode. 

I LUGLIO’S character, his honesty, his 
anger at the man he said betrayed him, 
forms the basis of drama in this item. The 
crisis unquestionably comes when he at- 
tempts to kill Galiano, but there is quiet 


drama in his return to his old bootblack 
stand. 


HEN the authorities at Ironton, O., 

exhumed the body of Dr. J. W. 
Lowry, wealthy physician, on July 5, they 
discovered the vital organs had been removed 
and the cavities filled with excelsior. 

Dr. Lowry, who was prominent in poli- 
tics and reputed to be wealthy, was found 
dead in his home five weeks ago. A towel 
covered the face. A physician who examined 
the body found a bruise behind the left ear. 
Dr. Lowry appeared to have left no will, 
and his safe deposit box contained only 
$3,800 cash and $35,000 in diamonds. 

The body was exhumed because these 
circumstances excited suspicion. Police 
broke into the burial vault without permis- 
sion of relatives. Discovery that the vital 
organs were gone fanned excitement, but 
the authorities dropped the investigation on 
learning that the organs were removed by 
the undertaker who embalmed the body. 


cw 


HE incidents undoubtedly point fiction- 

ally, toward a horror murder plot. Per- 
haps the details require toning down to pro- 
duce a marketable fiction manuscript. Dis- 
covery that the organs were missing might 
initiate a dramatic hunt for a suspect who 
had the medical knowledge necessary for a 
neat job, and a motive for removing the or- 
gans to prevent tests for poisons. 


Chicago 
OB Armstrong, Negro heavyweight 
boxer who trained Jim Jeffries, Jack 
Johnson, Peter Jackson, and many other 
ring stars, died in a charity ward of a hos- 
pital. He was 58 years old, and had been 
ill for a year. Unless friends intervened, he 
was to be buried in Potter’s Field. 

Ring critics said Armstrong, known as 
“the gymnasium champion,” might have 
won pugilistic renown except that he was 
too tender hearted to put across stiff punches 
before a crowd around the ring. Jeffries 
once agreed to box Armstrong and Steve 
O’Donnell, heavyweight, on the same eve- 
ning. In the first bout, Armstrong decided 
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to be aggressive and tire Jeffries so O’Don- 
nell would have a better chance. He out- 
boxed Jeffries, who announced that he had 
injured a wrist and would not meet O’Don- 
nell. 


ow 


RMSTRONG’S tender-heartedness is 
the unusual feature here. The drama 
comes from his unwillingness to knock out 
his opponent. On the one hand—knockout, 
fame, fortune—on the other, a knockout 
punch at his best friend. What does he do? 
| 
HE preference of European princes for 
“Cinderella” brides is causing panic in 
the royal courts. The prince of Asturias, 
former heir to the Spanish throne, is the last 
to marry out of his rank. Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia recently married a commoner. 
The defection of these princes leaves a 
husband shortage as regards princesses. 
The girls lack the freedom of other modern 
maids. They are forbidden to go about un- 
attended, and the prohibition is enforced. 
The Dutch constitution forbids marriage of 
Holland’s Princess Juliana with the heir to 
a foreign throne, probably to prevent some 
future king from trying to rule Holland 
from his own capital. 


cos 


y dpeived suggests the drama of a poor little 

princess, who never meets single men 
of her own rank. Does she rebel and marry 
a commoner, or submit and become an old 
maid, Might she elope with a supposed com- 
moner and find him the exiled heir to some 
of the many empty thrones? 


ee 
HE city editor of the Muskegon 
Chronicle, at Muskegon, Mich., refused 
an item saying Mrs. William E. Worthing 
was an expectant mother. 

“We don’t publish that kind of news,” 
said the city editor. ; 

“How about the Tunneys? How about 
the Empress of Japan?” shouted Worthing, 
who took the item to the newspaper office. 

The city editor was adamant. So Mr. 
Worthing went to the business office and 
inserted the following advertisement : 

“Notice:—Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
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Worthing, of 1933 Valley Street, wish to 
announce that they are expecting their first 
baby in November. (Signed) Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Worthing.” 


ow 


Wy HY should the Worthings want such 
an item published? Most folks don't! 


: Chicago 
SPEAKER told the sociological sec- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that when a girl enters college, her 
mother is her most trusted confidant. By 
her senior year, her boy friend usually is 
the most trusted. The girls attributed their 
changed viewpoint chiefly to contacts with 
instructors and friends. 


ow 


HE whole character development here 
would require novel length, but the news 
might be twisted to form short story drama. 
Suppose a senior is so shy that she dislikes 
boys, and still prefers her mother. All the 
other girls have boy friends. She could have, 
but she can’t think of anything to say to 
them. Her struggle to conform would pro- 
duce comedy drama or drama. 
ae. 
ORTIFIED by artistic contempt for se- 
curity, Greenwich Village poets are 
going through the depression with a disre- 
gard for economics that Francois Villon 
might well envy. Total sales of around $25 
at the Open Air Poetry Exhibition, May 21 
to 28, so pleased the writers that there is de- 
mand for another exhibit next fall. 

Francis Lambert McCrudden, of The 
Raven Poetry Circle, organized the exhibit. 
The writers pinned manuscripts to the board 
fence at Thompson Sreet and Washington 
Square, and sat on camp stools to await 
buyers. Prices ranged from ten cents to a 
dollar per manuscript. The authors had 
enough fun to make up for slow sales. Mr. 
McCrudden says another exhibition certain- 
ly will be held during National Poetry Week 
next spring. 

“We don’t want to overdo exhibitions,” 
says Mr. McCrudden. “We got our work 
before the public in May. The newspapers 
gave us good space, but I was sorry that 
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most of them treated the exhibition as a 
joke. Also, I regretted that none of the 
papers sent literary critics. Some good po- 
etry was shown, and criticism would have 
helped.” 

The Vagabonds, another poets’ organiza- 
tion, holds an auction for poetry every three 
months, generally in their meeting place at 
88 Seventh Avenue. The last meeting drew 
a crowd of 150, mostly non-poet buyers. 
Auctioneer Don Perry, who in private life 
works for Mr. Hearst’s New York Journal, 
elicited prices ranging from 40 to 65 cents 
for manuscripts. 

|\—————__|__ Washington. 

ILLIAM C. “Wild Bill” LYONS, 
administrative assistant to Postmaster 
General Farley, believes he has discovered 
an infallible protection against pickpockets. 

Lyons carries in his vest pockets an ar- 
rangement of needles and pins designed to 
discourage any light-fingered thief who tries 


to steal his watches. 
ows 


HIS might serve as the climax of a 
detective yarn in which it was vital for 
the detective to catch a certain pickpocket. 
Suppose the thief has stolen documents of 
international importance. There is no clew 
to the pickpocket’s identity, but he is sup- 
posed to be a spy well informed as to what 
is going on in government circles. So the 
detective lets it be reported that he will carry 
more documents along the street where the 
papers were lost. The spy finds fishhooks in 
the pockets, and is caught after a police- 
battle with the spying secret agents. The 
drama lies in the detective’s battle to solve 
the mystery. 
| | Rockford, Ill. 
JURY awarded Henry T. Olsen 


$29,250 in his suit against Harry B. 
North, attorney who represented him when 
he was tried for killing Floyd Stotler, gaso- 
line station owner. Olsen was sentenced to 
life imprisonment, but jumped bail and es- 
caped. Later George Bliss and Maurice 
Mahon confessed the crime, and were sent 
to prison. Olsen returned home and filed 
suit, alleging that his attorney North knew 
that Bliss and Mahon were guilty, but never- 
theless allowed Olsen to be convicted. 
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HE drama here lies in the innocent 
man’s efforts to clear his name and 
obtain redress for injury done him by his 
lawyer. Suppose Olsen were a reformer, 
framed by a gang seeking control of his 
town. Perhaps the plot was engineered by 


a rival in love. 
peecnreeenenl 
Paterson, N. J. 
ITH a wisp of hair clutched in his 
hand, Bren Kahn Lacka, 39, was 
found unconscious in a gutter. He was taken 
to a hospital, where he died. 
Cows 
HAR frequently furnishes clews in mur- 
der cases. Perhaps some of the modern 
hair studies could produce a new angle for 
handling a detective yarn. Whose hair was 
it that Lacka held in his fingers? 
——E 


| 
Calcutta, India. 


OLAP SINGH, returned California 

University student, told newspapers 
that the gahdr party in the United States 
was responsible for at least 25 murders in 
California during the past two years. He 
said he lived under a constant threat which 
had pursued him to India. 

ow 

HE drama in a thriller based on this 

item would lie in the student’s efforts 
to escape the toils of the gahdr organization. 
Perhaps he has joined without knowing what 
was expected of him. Perhaps his views 
change. 

1 
New York. 

R. ALEXANDER MEYER is known 

as the rocking chair champion of the 
world, but he says the bottom has dropped 
out of the rocking chair championship mar- 
ket. He makes a living by selling blood for 
transfusions. His wife has a reputation for 
kayoing men who try to flirt with her on the 
subway. Hard times forced the Meyers to 
move to a semi-tenement. 


HE doc looks like a comedy character 

for domestic yarns. Suppose the pugil- 
istic wife wants him to retire from the rock- 
ing chair ring and get a job? There would 
be drama in his attempts to avoid work and 
the kayo punch. 















Special Market Letters 


from 


New York, Baltimore, Washington 
and Grand Rapids 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 
AND STAFF 


OW that the streets of New York 
Nt been heated to their maximum 

stickiness, and the inhabitants of the 
town’s editorial offices are sauntering back 
to work, the periodical world is being roused 
from its summer lethargy. Everyone seems 
to be looking toward the autumn for better 
times The author is becoming the prime ne- 
cessity again in magazine publishing. A 
number of magazines 


work. Story, under the joint control of 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, is at 20 
East 57th Street. Before you send off your 
manuscript be sure it fills the bill. A nominal 
sum is now being paid. Edward J. O’Brien 
dedicates this year’s Best Stories to Story 
and though the financial return won’t pay 
the rent, it certainly feels good to make such 
a medium. 

¢ The signs of the 





are still continuing 
as quarterlies _ till 
there is a definite up- 


LL aboard for another accurate first hand 
tour of the publishing markets with 


New Deal have al- 
ready arrived in the 
magazine arena. In 





turn in reader re- 
sponse. However, in 
the pulp field, some 
hardy souls have 
plunged into a month- 
ly format in spite of 
the humidity. So if 
you have what they 
want, there’s going 
to be room for that 
manuscript. 

We shall pause for 
a moment to mourn 
the passing of the 





Writer’s Digest’s market staff. Each month 
throughout the United States Writer’s Di- 
gest market agents—men and women who are 
alive and alert to vagaries of the publishing 
business—tramp for you from door to door 
of each great publishing plant securing 
FIRST HAND reliable accurate market in- 
formation. Following months will bring To- 
ronto, San Francisco, St. Louis, and Mt. 
Morris* market letters. No other magazine 
offers this complete accurate service. 

*Although few magazines are edited from Mt. 
Morris more than a hundred are printed there. The 
Writer’s Digest representative meets editors on their 
visits to Mt. Morris and secures first hand market 
data from them for Writer's Digest readers. Other 
great publication printers—Cuneo Press, S. Rosen- 
thal, Hall, Donnelley, Cornelius, and Charles Fran- 
cis are covered by our market representatives. 








July, the Satevepost 
suddenly shifted its 
table of contents 
from the rear pages 
to page two in the 
front, thus breaking 
habits of years’ 
standing. Then the 
Literary Digest came 
out under the new 
editorship of Arthur 
Draper with a new 
type of cover, and a 
number of original 





Midland, edited by John T. Frederick, in 
Chicago. There were loud lamentations 
from the literati, but no one hastened for- 
ward with a subsidy to enable this leader 
among the “little’ magazines to continue 
publishing. 

¢ Story, The Frontier, and The Prairie 
Schooner are flourishing at the moment this 
is being written. This combination gives 


some width to the market for the experi- 
mental or non-commercial-magazine type of 





articles: in addition to the familiar reprint 
matter. The articles are on assignment how- 
ever and the Digest offers no shelter as yet 
for the free lance. 

¢ If you have a fast-moving, strongly- 
plotted novel, Red Book might be able to 
use it. They have inaugurated the idea of 
printing a full-length, sixty thousand word 
novel in each issue. Big names will un- 
doubtedly be used at first. So read the 
magazine and watch the type they are using. 
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Then if you’re sure your opus is still good, 
query Edwin Balmer who is editing. The 
address is 230 Park Avenue. 

* George Eggleston, who edits Life, is also 
handling University, at present a quarterly 
which is very hopeful of growing into a 
monthly, come September. Their policy does 
not call for very much fiction right now, but 
the “better” story is always welcome. “Read 
our magazine first” is also the battle-cry up 
here at 60 East 42nd Street. Bright, smart 
short stories from 3,500 to 5,000 words will 
be used. They must concern themselves with 
modern youth, but a college background is 
not a stern necessity, though preferable. 
Good dialogue and a strong plot rounds out 
their list of requirements. Payment is to be 
two cents a word on publication. If you 
have a serial or non-fiction articles, tell the 
editor about it first. There’s no field here 
for those two-line gags you’ve been thinking 
up, for all the humor is staff-written. 

The tropic midtown air has been full of 
news concerning a new high-class quarterly 
to be called Esquire. So far, rumors are 
that it’s to be along the lines of Spur, using 
only masculine reading matter. Arnold Ging- 
rich is to be editor and I’ll tell you all about 
it as soon as a definite policy is formulated. 
¢ Chatterbox, that smart publication, which 
George A. Rosette was editing at 565 Fifth 
Avenue, has suspended publication for the 
present. 


¢ Of all the magazine groups, the pulp 
field is showing the most enterprise. Several 
new ones have already come out on the 
stands and a number more are being prom- 
ised. 

If you know all about the mounting of 
Lewis machine guns on airplane cockpits, 
and what to do after you’ve pushed up the 
stick and kicked the rudder—in other words, 
if you write authentic air-war stories, George 
Bruce is editing two new mags in your field. 
George Bruce’s Contact and George Bruce’s 
Squadron represent this veteran  editor- 
writer’s viewpoint on publishing and they 
are to be found holding forth at 150 West 
47th Street, New York City. They 
are both monthlies, supplementing each 


other, and the requirements are the same for 
each. Main needs are for short stories of the 
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war in the air, running six to eight thousand 
words. Says Mr. Bruce: “Authors are per- 
mitted to write their story addressed to read- 


ers as intelligent as they are. No story 
formula—no writing down. We do not in- 
tend hitting upon a certain type and for- 
ever more publishing that type.” So if you 
have a story with a different treatment of 
the aviator’s part in the Great War send it 
here. It should be well-paced, and love in- 
terest is not completely barred. Above all, it 
must be authentic. Novelettes and novels 
are done on assignment. Payment is to be 
one cent on publication. 





Another new magazine in the men’s ad- 
venture field is Conflict. Room 621, 101 
Park Avenue, is the address. At present a 
quarterly, Conflict will become a monthly in 
September if conditions justify. Manu- 
scripts are very welcome, says Mr. Gardner, 
the editor. Detective and Western action 
novels from fifty to sixty thousand words 
will fill a crying need. No Philo Vance stuff 
here. The hero must go out and do things— 
although he may think as he does ’em. Shorts 
from four to six thousand words along the 
same lines will also be used. Payment will 
be on publication, but rates are, at present, 
indefinite. Better keep a carbon. 

That new love magazine, previously an- 
nounced, at 53 Park Place, has come out 
under the title of Romantic Love Secrets. 
Mary Gnaedinger is editing, and there is a 
tie-up with the Newsstand Publishing 
Group, though the company on record is the 
Graham Publications. Shorts up to four 
thousand words are especially desired. Real 
romance with emphasis on the city girl. The 
longer lengths are overstocked at present. 
¢ In this same building—53 Park Place, in 
case you’ve forgotten—Modern Publications 
are contemplating a string of magazines. The 
names of the publications are not available 
as yet, but Lawrence Cadman is to be editor. 
No sweet romance here—very sexy, risque 
or “peppy” stories are what they want. 
Lengths are short—not to exceed three 
thousand words. Rates of payment have not 
been stated. When more is known about this 
group, more news will be given to you. 
¢ Popular Publications at 205 East 42nd 
Street are broadening out with several new 
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magazines announced and a change of 
policy on one of their established publica- 
tions. Dime Mystery Magazine is going to 
stop using full-length book novels. The new 
lengths wanted are novels of 25,000 to 
35,000 words, novelettes of 10,000 and 
shorts up to 5,000. They are going to accen- 
tuate horror stories, ranging from pseudo- 
scientific theme through the gamut of horror 
to were-wolf and vampire types. These will 
include stories of eerie menace laid against 
a background of weird threats, the succes- 
sion-of-mysterious-murder type, the fright- 
ened girl in the old dark house type, the 
Asiatic menace (preferably transported to 
this country). As Rogers Terrill (your old 
pal from Fiction House), the editor, says, 
“In short, anything that gives readers plenty 
of chills and thrills. We are going to strive 
for variety in horror, and authors should try 
particularly to make stories read convincing- 
ly. We don’t want readers to say, ‘That 
couldn’t happen!’ No matter how grotesque, 
there must be logical motivation. There is 
also a special need for a few shorts of five 
thousand words which feature the clever 
crime-fighter a la The Gray Seal.” 

One of the new Popular Publications mag- 
azines is a Western type which will follow 
the same general policy as that established in 
Dime Western Magazine. Good clear con- 
vincing characterization is very important. 
No action for action’s sake. There must be 
a logical and convincing plot. The most im- 
mediate need is for novelettes of 10,000 to 
18,000 words. Rogers Terrill is also editing 
this new magazine. 
¢ Popular are also hitting the romance field 
with an as-yet-untitled monthly. The mod- 
ern type of love story is being stressed, and 
real, convincing, modern characters. The 
heroines must be American, but any setting 
which offers background for a dramatically 
emotional love plot is permitted. The love 
theme must be seriously treated, but need 
not be kept to the pure and innocent paths 
of the old-fashioned Cinderella sweetheart. 
Nor must the stories end at the altar any 
more than they do in real life. A strong 
emotional climax to stories is wanted. 
Needed lengths are short stories up to six 
thousand words; novelettes of ten to 
eighteen thousand. Payment is to be one 
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cent a word and up, on acceptance. Harriet 
A. Bradfield is editing. 

¢ Making an air-line hop across town, we 
come to John L. Nanovic, at the Street and 
Smith headquarters, 79 Seventh Avenue. 
Two of Mr. Nanovic’s magazines have in- 
terchangeable requirements for shorts— 
The Shadow Magazine and Nick Carter 
Magazine. Action detective stories are used 
here. Straight deduction is not wanted, but 
a judicious mixture of deduction, action and 
danger will hit the spot. Don’t attempt to 
compress a novel plot into five thousand 
words. Keep the story simple and moving. 
The hero must be a police detective or of- 
ficer, a private detective, or an amateur 
sleuth. For Nick Carter Magazine, the 
trend is toward the private dick rather than 
the police officer. 

Doc Savage Magazine, which is also un- 
der Mr. Nanovic’s editorial supervision, 
uses shorts that have American heroes in 
any territory or plot. Steer clear of “dated” 
stories of the past decade. Pre-World War 
stories, laid in foreign countries will pass if 
they’re interesting enough. All three of 
these magazines pay one cent a word on 
acceptance and report promptly. 

The former Mayer mag, Sky Fighters, 
has been taken over by Standard Publica- 
tions at 570 Seventh Avenue. It is to be 
continued with the same type of air-war 
stories. Shorts of five to seven thousand 
words can be used. Like the rest of the 
group, payment starts at a half-cent and 
goes up on a rising scale as you sell more 
and more. 
¢ Black Mask is always receptive to new 
writers who can give them the material they 
want. Again it’s a case of “study the maga- 
zine.” Western, detective, adventure shorts 
from four to six thousand words are good 
to break in with. They must move and have 
real characters and strong plot. Good writ- 
ing means something up here at 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, and if you have a new way of 
saying it, try it here. Joseph T. Shaw is the 
editor. 

Dr. Sloan who handles Amazing Stories 
regretfully reports that they will be over- 
stocked for the next six months. In fact, 
they are turning down good stories that 
should be bought. 
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Gunlaw, an all-type adventure monthly 
previously announced, postponed its appear- 
ance until “sometime in August” and co- 
incidentally changed its name to J/lustrated 
Adventure Magazine. There is going to be 
an imminent change of address, too, so write 
the editor before sending your manuscripts. 
Present address is Room 722, Longacre 
Building, New York. 

Turning to the trade journal field, we find 
buying is still slow. Curtailed budgets have 
kept the editors down and most of the ma- 
terial is staff-written. Later on in the fall, 
the markets will probably open up. 


LL clustered under one roof over on 
West Forty-second Street—330 West 
42nd to be precise—in the very modern 
McGraw-Hill building are the McGraw-Hill 
Publications — twenty-four of them. This 
group covers the business and engineering 
worlds and most of the magazines are too 
technical to use much free lance stuff. So 
unless you’re an M. E. or an E. E. with 
something startling to say, you had best 
confine yourself to their less technical pub- 
lications. Mr. Edward P. Warner, speak- 
ing for the group, emphasizes the need to 
know the magazine before you attempt to 
contribute to it. The better newsstands or 
technical book stores in your town will 
probably stock them. If you feel you have 
an article to fit, query the editor first. It'll 
save you both a lot of time—and postage. 
They pay one cent up on publication. Don’t 
forget that the factual material is more im- 
portant here than the style of presentation. 
The magazines that are more or less open 
for material are: Aviation—E. P. Warner; 
Bus Transportation—C. W. Stocks; Con- 
struction Methods—R. K. Tomlin, Jr.; 
Electrical Merchandising—L. E. Moffatt; 
Radio Retailing—O. H. Caldwell; Transit 
Journal—J. A. Miller. 

For the record, the remainder of the 
McGraw-Hill group are: American Auto- 
mobile (overseas edition); American Ma- 
chinist (American and foreign editions) ; 
Business Week; Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering; Coal Age; Electrical World; 
Electronics; Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal; Engineering News Record; Factory 
Management and Maintenance; Food In- 
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dustries; Metal and Mineral Markets; 
Power; Product Engineering; Textile 
W orld. 


ITH the return of beer in many of 
these United States, the brewery 
trade journal field is growing. Two new 
publications are Beer Merchandising and 
Brewery News at 150 Lafayette Street. Un- 
fortunately, no material is needed here as 
their stuff can cover the field satisfactorily. 
When the eighteenth amendment goes, you 
may expect several new magazines. 

Modern Brewery, which is guided by 
Hartley W. Barclay at 205 East 42nd Street 
can use material though. Engineering and 
merchandising methods articles up to 1,200 
words. They pay good rates on acceptance, 
but it might be advisable to write the editor 
first. Someone may have beaten you to the 
idea. 

Asking ye editor first is a good plan to 
follow also with Baseball Magazine, 70 
Fifth Avenue. F. C. Lane is the name to 
put on the envelope. While not overstocked, 
they are open for very little material. Any 
articles on unusual features of the game or 
on the history are acceptable. One half to 
one cent on publication is how the check 
will come. 

To keep you up to date, none of the fol- 
lowing are buying material now — when 
Steel crosses a hundred, you can send stuff 
in again. Cleaning and Dyeing World ; Drug 
Topics; Drug Trade News; Refrigerating 
World; Baker’s Review—all of 330 West 
42nd Street. Drapery Profits, Rug Profits, 
Draperies, Soda Fountain—in the Graybar 
building at 420 Lexington Avenue. 


All following addresses are Grand Rapids, Michigan 
unless otherwise noted. 


By Rospert G. SILBAR 


[IGHT you are: Grand Rapids is a 
grand market for the free-lance with 
something on the ball. It’s a market 

overlooked quite often, yet its publications 
pay well, and its magazines circulate widely. 
If it’s articles you write, especially if you 
know your furniture industry, and if it’s 
stories with a religious slant, you may find 
a sale, for Grand Rapids is a center of the 
furniture industry and of various church 
groups. 
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¢ Furniture Manufacturer and Furniture 
Record-Journal issued by Periodical Publi- 
cations, Inc., 200 N. Division avenue, are 
buying little right now, but wait until the 
furniture industry gets a toehold again! 
“There never has been a time when Furni- 
ture Record-Journal did not need a real, 
honest-to-goodness merchandising story, out- 
lining a real sales plan for the furniture 
dealer.” L. F. Calahan, vice-president, told 
me. “We don’t want theory stories. Even 
the best writers will draw rejections if they 
make the story up out of their heads. We 
want facts—proven sales plans which were 
actually used in somebody’s home town.” 
Such stories can be written on assignment, 
if you write first to the editor. 

R. W. MacKenzie has just been named 
associate editor of the two publications, suc- 
ceeding Edward A. Rood, who departed for 
Europe on June ist. The two mags now 
paying $6.00 a thousand words instead of 
$10.00. You'll get a report on your manu- 
script within a week. 

Furniture Manufacturer wants technical 

articles on any subject pertaining to the 
manufacture of furniture; also articles from 
actual sales experiences in factories, fully 
illustrated. Payment is on publication, with 
articles running from 100 to 2,000 words. 
e A new magazine, Furniture Stylist, spon- 
sored by Periodical Publications and the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Guild, an organiza- 
tion of craftsmen and retailers, blossomed 
this spring as a bi-monthly. Circulation is 
free, furniture stores issuing it as their own 
magazine. L. F. Calahan, editor, says the 
publication is not in the market for manu- 
scripts yet, but he expects it will when the 
circulation reaches 100,000, about twice the 
present figure. He says he might buy char- 
acter photographs, paying from $1.50 to 
$3.00. 

If you are capable of writing technical 
book-lengths covering the furniture field, 
Periodical Publications has a list. Arrange- 
ments are made in advance for book-lengths 
and cover such things as glues, cost account- 
ing, wood finishing and design. 

Dean-Hicks Co., 217 Grandville avenue, 
who used to publish Good Furniture before 
it was sold, also publish book-lengths on fur- 
niture and interior decoration. 
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ARD lines for writers of juveniles. 

Everygirls, that spry organ of the 
Camp Fire Girls, which was an excellent 
fiction market, suspended indefinitely with 
the June issue. Miss Marta Sironen, who 
was editor, tells me the A. P. Johnson Co., 
Market and Lyon streets, publishers, may 
revive the publication next fall as a strictly 
girls’ publication. No announcement of 
Camp Fire Girls’ plans has been made from 
New York yet. Manuscripts sent to every- 
girls are all being returned. Miss Sironen 
is now with Furniture World of New York 
City as mid-west representative. 

The same publishers also issue Cosgrove’s 
Quarterly, a one-man magazine edited by 
George F. Cosgrove of Owosso. Little mar- 
ket for free-lances, as items are staff-written. 
Material covers wood-working machinery of 
all kinds, with the magazine heavily sup- 
ported by machinery manufacturers and 
their advertising. 
¢ Children’s stories of from 700 to 2,000 
words and ten-installment serials, all ap- 
pealing to kids of 8 to 15 years are pur- 
chased by The Banner, 52 Market street, 
published by the Christian Reformed Church 
in North America. Payment is made by ar- 
rangement with the author. This is an ex- 
cellent market for second rights, so if you 
can secure your copyright back, send the 
story along. Short articles of a religious na- 
ture are also wanted, as are photographs and 
poetry, the latter paying a flat fee of $2.00 
if used on the cover. The Banner has a 
staff of ministers heading various depart- 
ments, with Rev. H. J. Kuiper as editor-in- 
chief. Better examine the publication before 
submitting material. 

e Also published at the same address are De 
Wachter, a Dutch language paper and a Year- 
book, giving statistics of the Christian Reformed 
Church. Neither offers a freelance market. .. . 
Little Flower Circle, a Catholic monthly, is not 
in the market. 

e Missionary Monthly Reformed Review, 737 
Madison Avenue, an English and Dutch church 
paper, is buying little from the freelance but is 
interested in religious contributions. 

Religious book-lengths are issued by two 
Grand Rapids publishers. From the portals 
of William B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 
234 Pearl street, known as the Reformed 
Press, from 25 to 30 books are issued yearly. 
Mr. Eerdman tells me the schedule calls for 
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from 12 to 18 books this fall. Religious 
books and religious fiction are desired. 
“Good, clean books, showing character and 
containing a moral; books which will make 
a better man or woman of the reader,” he 
says. The company issues a few text books, 
Bible histories, some juveniles, tracts and 
essays, ranging in length from 32 pages up 
to several volumes. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days. Payment is made on 
arrangement with the author. 


¢ The Zondervan Publishing House, 543 
Eastern Avenue, is just two years old, but 
expects to publish 50 books this year, some 
20 of them being scheduled for the fall. In- 
terdenominational religious material, such 
as sermons, books of religious thought and 
fiction which would interest the seminary 
student and the layman is desired. Payment 
is on a royalty or arrangement basis. A 
report is made within 10 days. 

Save your postage on Labor News ... The 
Journal of the Michigan State Medical Society, 
1508 Grand Rapids National Bank Building, is 
highly technical, demanding authoritative articles 

Dry Kiln Operator, formerly published by 
the A. P. Johnson Company, has been out of exist- 
ence for several years . . . So, too, is Good Furni- 
ture, although manuscripts are still received for 
both publications. Better get a new market guide 

. Echo, 704 Bridge Street, is a Polish foreign 
language paper . . . The Christian Journal and 
Standard-Bulletin, weeklies published at 146 Louis 
Street, are largely staff-written . .. The C. and 
D. Family is a monthly house organ for salesmen 
of the C. and D. Company . . . The Michigan 
Forum is a woman’s club quarterly, offering little 
market to the professional. 
¢ A new quarterly, the Grand Rapids 
Mirror, reflecting social events, made its ap- 
pearance this spring under sponsorship of 
Cargill Co., Wealthy at Commerce streets, 
most of the material being staff-written. The 
publication, now with a 5,200 circulation, 
has plans of becoming a smart monthly, 
J. A. Murphy, editor, says, and may offer a 
free-lance market then. A provincial New 
Yorker. 


¢ As for newspapers, spot news which af- 
fects Grand Rapids folk anywhere is of 
interest to the Grand Rapids Press. G. Doug- 
las Stengel, state editor, is on the lookout 
for correspondents throughout western 
Michigan. The Press has the best state cov- 
erage of any paper outside of Detroit, in 
this writer’s humble opinion . . . Besides spot 


news, occasional news features of a more 
homey type are of interest to the Grand 
Rapids Herald, especially for the Sunday 
edition ... Grand Rapids Chronicle is largely 
staff-written. 

Michigan Tradesman, Barnhardt Build- 
ing, is a veteran one-man weekly, edited 
by E. A. Stowe. Publication circulates to 
retailers, traveling salesmen, druggists, hotel 
people, and merchants. Mr. Stowe uses con- 
tributions only from merchants and clerks 
who write from behind the counter. Some 
poetry is used, also. 

Artisan-Record, unofficial publication of 
the Grand Rapids furniture exposition, will 
be published three times a week this year 
during the furniture market, instead of daily. 
News of interest to furniture buyers is dis- 
tributed free in hotels and meeting places. 
Wilson Barrett is the new editor, succeeding 
Jack Van Coevering, who is doing a good 
job as editor of Michigan Sportsman in 


Lansing. White Printing Co., 146 N. Divis- 
ion avenue, publishers of the Artisan- 


Record, also issue monthly a Furniture Blue- 
Book. 

Radio station WOOD, Young Building, 
is interested in scripts and programs which 
can be sold to advertisers. This station 
sponsors the Civic Theater of the Air dur- 
ing the winter time, with a different play 
produced each week. Short dramatic pro- 
ductions are used, but there is little or no 
pay, outside of distinction... 


Washington and Baltimore 
Market Notes 
All following addresses Washington, D. C. 

LL roads lead to Washington these 
days. Small wonder that the writers 
of the nation should turn their eyes, 

if not their feet, towards Washington for 
markets. 

“Go ahead and send something in,” Mr. 
Eaton told me, after he had described the 
needs of National Sphere, a monthly busi- 
ness magazine published by the Whaley- 
Eaton Publishing Corporation, Munsey 
Building, Washington. 
¢ The magazine retails at 50 cents a copy 
(subscription price, $5.00 a year), is printed 
on smooth, heavy paper, and is well made- 











up. The May number contains 44 pages. 
When the editors founded the magazine, 
they believed that the readers, and not the 
advertisers, should pay for it. Accordingly, 
the subscription rate is fairly high and prac- 
tically no advertising is carried. It is an 
offspring of the Whaley-Eaton Business 
service which supplies to its clients informa- 
tion on business conditions in the United 
States and Europe. 

“The reason that we don’t encourage con- 
tributors,” Mr. Eaton said, “is that we usual- 
ly get so much half-baked material that we 
can’t use it. We have bought perhaps a 
dozen articles during the last three years. 
There’s no reason why we wouldn’t take an 
article if it met our needs. 

“What we try to do is to supply bankers, 
brokers, manufacturers, and business own- 
ers with reliable political and economic news. 
The original plan was to publish each month 
a biographical sketch of a man who had es- 
tablished himself in the business world and 
whose achievements would interest and in- 
spire its readers. For some time, however, 
biographies have been used sparingly because 
it is hard to get one which is not merely an 
advertisement for an individual or a corpor- 
ation. If the biography does not exploit an 
individual or a company, we'll gladly con- 
sider it. 

“We read manuscripts promptly and 
answer within two or three days. As for 
rates, we have no fixed scale. We know 
that some articles are worth more than 
others. We might pay $50.00 for one page, 
or only $25 for three. But bring in what 
you have. We'll bargain with you as to 
price, if we decide that we can use it, and I 
think we’ll be able to come to terms.” 

You'll agree with me, if you read the 
magazine, that the articles are very readable. 
¢ Encouraging is the report from Inner 
Church News and Review, 635 F Street, 
N. W. It is a new magazine (the June 15 
issue was No. 5 of Vol. 1), published semi- 
monthly, and edited by Van M. McMains 
and Albert Porter. 

“We are interested in both fiction and 
articles on any subject which tends to uplift, 
such as home conversation, religious educa- 
tion, economic justice, Christian politics and 
politicians, temperance, and world peace. As 
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for length, we can use from 1,000 to 10,000 
words. Rates are from one to two cents a 
word.” 


Its columns are open to all denominations. 
Mr. Porter assured me that it is the only 
magazine of its kind in the United States 
and that some of the most prominent men 
of the country are its financial backers. 


If you are traveling to unusual places this 
summer, or if your locality is of geographical 
interest, you can probably gather material 
which will net you a tidy sum. National 
Geographic, 1156 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
edited by Gilbert Grosvenor, uses geographic 
material and is especially interested in pic- 
tures. It does not have a regular rate of 
payment for either manuscripts or photo- 
graphs. 

“An article,’ Mr. Grosvenor says, “of from 
3,000 to 7,000 words, accompanied by from 25 to 
50 good photographic illustrations, may be worth 
to us from $100 to $500, the amount depending 
upon the geographic importance of the subject, 
the number and excellence of the pictures, and the 
quality of the literary work. Study of the maga- 


zine will give you a clear idea of the type of liter- 
ary work we like.” 


e A. A. Cederwald, editor of Horse, Re- 
mount Publishing Company, 810 Eighteenth 
street, N. W., says, “We are purchasing 
manuscripts of articles suitable for publica- 
tion in our magazine regularly. 


“We pay from $25 to $50 for accepted articles, 
but as a general rule we do not pay for illustra- 
tions, as these are ordinarily supplied by the 
authors.” 


As the name implies, the magazéne is for 
the horse fancier and breeder, and each issue 
contains one or more articles of interest to 
the horseman. It carries no fiction. The 
paper is of excellent quality and the sub- 
scription price is $5.00 for the first year and 
$3.00 thereafter. 
¢ Those who like to look up the branches of 
family trees will welcome the needs of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, Seventeenth and D streets, as 
stated by Natalie S. Lincoln, its editor, who 
wants articles of a genealogical nature. Your 
own family history, or that of a neighbor 
or of anyone who will give you facts which 
will form the basis for research work at the 
library, would be well worth sending in. 
Any one of the many readers of the maga- 
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zine may be looking for just the informa- 
tion which you can supply in this manner. 
The only requirement is that the material 
be authenticated, and preferably by pub- 
lished references, since membership in the 
organization is based upon geneology 

Fifteen hundred to two thousand words 
is of sufficient length. Rates of payment 
vary from $5.00 to $20.00, depending on the 
value of the material. These prices include 
any photographs which are submitted. 
Vouchers are put through for payment im- 
mediately upon acceptance. 

The requirements of Science News Letter, 
Twenty-first street and Constitution avenue, 
have recently been so well described in 
THe Writer’s Dicest that it is sufficient 
to say that it always needs articles on new 
factual developments of science and that 
they should be set forth in a clear, interest- 
ing manner so that the intelligent but non- 
scientific reader can understand them. Must 
be reliable!!! 

I found Morris A. Bealle, editor of Plain 
Talk, busily at work in his bright new offices 
at 1003 K street, N. W. 

“The postal inspector has been after me 
for a year, trying to get something on me, 
but he can’t do it. I publish the truth and 
I can’t be tripped up on that,” he said. 

“We don’t buy much because we don’t 
have to. People who are indignant about 
certain conditions send tips in to us and we 
investigate and write the story from this 
office or from New York. We are interested 
in exposing grafters, thieves, and all condi- 
tions which oppose law and order and are 
against the public interest. It would be hard 
for a free-lance writer not living in Wash- 
ington to send stories to us because graft 
originates in Washington. That’s why the 
magazine moved here from New York.” 
¢ Two magazines have suspended publica- 
tion indefinitely, the American Marine Engi- 
neer, Room 313, Machinists Building, and 
Ornamental Iron, Bronze, and Wire, 1331 
G street, N. W., so save your stamps. 

The National Republic Magazine, 511 
Eleventh street, N. W., has used contribu- 


tions in the past, and may again in the fu- 
ture, but just now it is well supplied with 
historical material, current travel, and sci- 
Many articles are written gratis by 


ence. 
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congressmen. 


e Warren Bishop sounds an encouraging 
note from Nation’s Business, published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H street, N. W.: 

“Articles on business practices, new develop- 
ments in the field of business, and articles describ- 
ing the solution of business problems are all in 
our field. Our rate of payment varies with the 
value of the material to us, but payment is made on 
acceptance. Most of our regular contributors find 
that the most satisfactory arrangement is to write 
us an outline of their proposed article that we 
may decide whether we are interested in the idea 
before they actually take the trouble to prepare 
the manuscript. 


“We buy pictures, but not generally from free- 
lance photographers. We use few photographs or 
drawings except as illustrations for articles, and 
these we usually obtain either on direct assign- 
ment to the artist or from the files of commercial 
companies.” 


If your ambition is to get something pub- 
lished regardless of the remuneration, you 
will not mind slanting your article for Child 
Welfare, which, by the way, is really edited 
at 8 Grove street, Winchester, Mass., al- 
though it maintains an office at 1201 Six- 
teenth street, Washington, D. C. Most of 
the material is contributed without payment 
by some of the leading authors and parent 
education specialists, but sometimes the ma- 
terial is paid for “. .. at the low rate,” 
Frances Ullmann, assistant editor, says, “of 
one-half cent a word, on acceptance. 


“We like scientific material written in an unaca- 
demic style which will appeal to the average par- 
ent and teacher. We accept no fiction and no 
stories for children. Articles average around 
1,800 to 2,000 words.” 


* Knowledge and personal experience of 
the shooting game and all its phases are the 
prerequisites for the writer for the American 
Rifleman, Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W. Some of the articles are paid 
for, though at no fixed rates. Much of the 
material, however, is contributed gratis by 
members of the rifle association. Like many 
others, the editor is greatly overstocked at 
the present time. 


Unless you want to write for nothing, check 
the following magazines off your list, for they 
use only free contributions: Journal of Heredity, 
Room 306, Victor Building (the editor says. there 
is a great need for more accurate popular sciew 
tific writing); Kraftsman, the national magazine 
of the Masonic clubs, 923 Eleventh Street, N. W.; 
Mining Congress Journal, Room 439, Munsey 


(Continued to page 60) 
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GHOSTWRITERS' BUREAU 


We write it... you sign it... We do 
the work . . . you get the credit of 
authorship. Articles for publication in 
your industry's trade journals, 
speeches, reports, etc. 











morning in the New York Herald 

Tribune and since I have been guilty 
of ghost writing for a number of years my- 
self, I was naturally in- 
terested in the Ghost- 
writers’ Bureau. 

To my knowledge, this 
is the first instance of such 
a bureau and of ghost 
writers announcing their 
wares as such in the public 
prints. Not that there is 
any particular stigma at- 
tached to ghost writing. 
But it served chiefly as a 
trade name heretofore and 
its practitioners went un- 
der the more elegant titles 
of specialty writers, pub- 
lic relations counsel, publicity men and the 
like. The Ghostwriters’ Bureau has caused 
some good natured ribbing on the part of 
the New York columnists. Nothing mali- 
cious—just a little fun poking. 


I asked Mr. Fred Baer, chief of staff at 
the Ghostwriters’ Bureau why the name. 
He said that for twelve years he had con- 
ducted a publicity service und that since 
70 per cent of the work consisted of ghost 
writing, they decided to label it as such and 
try newspaper advertising. It was more or 
less an experiment at first. But the results 
have been so good they have kept up the 
advertising. 

Now that ghost writing has come out in 


Boece this advertisement one 


Ghost Writing 


By Mark A. STEVENS 








the open, it is something for writers to look 
into if they have not done so already, for it 
offers a wide field. 


HOST writing is not a new develop- 

ment by any means, It is as old as the 
proverbial hills. It has been said that Cae- 
sar’s Commentaries were the work of ghosts. 
Also that Napoleon employed any number 
of such since he could not possibly have 
written all the stuff attributed to him and 
led the otherwise busy life he did. 

Nor has ghosting been confined exclusively 
to writing. Painters have 
indulged and also com- 
posers. Mozart used to be 
pestered by a certain Duke 
who wanted to borrow his 
skill for a price. And he 
was sorely tempted for he 
needed the money. 

It is rather a common 
practice among present 
day publishers of popular 
songs. Rudy Valee, for 
instance, has his name on 
more than one song that 
he never wrote. So has 
Irving Berlin. But his 
name has sales value and so... 

But writing is by far the most fertile field 
for ghosts since it enters into our daily lives 
to a much greater extent. It is coming to be 
an increasingly important part of business 
and professional life. As a side line or spe- 
cialty for writers, ghosting has its possi- 
bilities. 


HE first story I ever sent out to a large 

circulating magazine landed on its in- 

itial trip. It was a ghost story and I have 
been at it ever since. 

I started writing by editing a little house 

organ that circulated among the trade for a 

business book publisher. In that sheet I 
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used to introduce some of the authors of the 
firm’s books and occasionally sign their 
names to little articles whose main purpose 
was a sales talk. 

One evening at home I wrote a story on 
what I called the most popular song ever 
written, “Swanee River.” I had interviewed 
several music publishers and they agreed 
that out of three or four songs, “Swanee 
River” was as good a bet as any for claim- 
ing first honors in 


paused expectantly at the end waiting for 
the verdict. 

“A woman would never have written 
that,” was her first comment. “It’s too 
masculine. The very first paragraph starts 
out as though you were writing a business 
article for a trade paper. It’s too heavy 
footed. Lighten it up, get more emotion into 
it and use more words and phrases such as 
a woman might use, as for instance ador- 

able.” Use your im- 





popularity. It had 
been translated into 
some eighty tongues 
and sung all over the 
world too, there was 
an interesting story 
connected with it... 
the way Stephen 
Foster got the idea 
for the song, how 
he searched for a 
title and finally 


Depression has brought us new industries; 
miniature golf, tourist cabins, “bankrupt” 
auction sales, plastic rubber for shoe repair, 
mimeographed small-town newspapers, re- 
treading of automobile tires, etc., etc. 


To many a writer of fiction, the depres- 
sion has chased into publicity sidelines, some ‘ - : 
of which proved a good deal more profitable had to reluctantly 
than fiction at 2 cents a word. Ghost writ- 
ing is a good business. Anonymously you 
perform a service—and one that should be 
well paid. Business men usually are inferior 


agination. Put your- 
self in place of the 
singer and then write 
the story.” 
Somewhat  crest- 
fallen, I went over 
the script again and 


admit that the s. c. 
was right. At least 
she had the feminine 
viewpoint. 
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completed I began 
to cast about for market possibilities. It 
seemed to me that while the article was in- 
teresting, it was not particularly impressive 
under my name. If I could attach the 
glamor of some well known name to it, that 
of some star, its value in the eyes of an 
editor would be considerably enhanced. 

I found that this was one of the favorite 
songs of Mme. Galli Curci and that she sang 
it at all of her concerts. So I secured an 
interview with the madame through her 
managers and got her ideas on how she 
sang the song and other little incidents, the 
effect the song had on her audiences, and the 
like. She gave some touching incidents from 
her experiences in singing the song. 

Armed with these personal touches, I got 
out my story and worked it over using the 
personal pronoun and telling it as though 
the singer were writing. 

When I had finished, I read the result 
over to the severest critic, the wife, and 





was the introduction 


of the final draft: 


“T sing it at all of my concerts. And invariably 
the moment my accompanist strikes the opening 
chords, I feel the surge of satisfaction that sweeps 
the house. It is as though the audience recognized 
an old friend and eagerly reached forth to clasp 
hands. For who is there in this broad land who 
does not know ‘Old Folks at Home?’ 

“Then, as I sing, I glance into the faces of those 
sitting nearest me and frequently see eyes gleam- 
ing with tears. What a supreme moment for the 
singer—to know that her song has touched the 
heart.” 


Mme Galli Curci did not tell me specifical- 
ly the things outlined in the first two para- 
graphs. I just used my imagination and 
incidentally I had heard her sing the song. 
And so on throughout the whole piece. 

I then showed the manuscript to the sing- 
er’s managers for their okeh and permission 
to use her name. Both of which being given, 
choosing more or less at random, I sent the 
story to Liberty. In a little over a week I 
got a letter of acceptance. 

This was my first big thrill as a ghoster. 





























1 got enthusiastic and began to think up 
more angles for stories to which I could 
attach that magic name—that was back in 
1926. I queried the editor of Parents maga- 
zine for an article on how to train children 
musically. The editor was agreeable to see- 
ing the manuscript, so I interviewed the lady 
again, wrote up the story as formerly and it 
was accepted. 

That was the beginning of seven or eight 
articles which I sold to women’s magazines. 
I usually queried the editor first suggesting 
the idea I had in mind and getting the reac- 
tion. I wrote about the madam’s views on 
marriage, whether or not a career for mar- 
ried women; how girls should train for a 
singing career; even on dancing. I got so 
many of the singer’s viewpoint’s that I was 
able to write an article for her on most any 
subject without seeing her. I always showed 
the script to her managers, however, for 
okeh and since all this was good publicity 
for the artist, it was welcomed. She received 
no “split.” 

This same procedure I followed with other 
“names.” I would think up an idea to which 
some famous name might be linked and sub- 
mit the idea to an editor. If he seemed in- 
terested, I would go ahead. I was not always 
successful with the large magazines, but I in- 
variably disposed of the work somewhere. 


I only came upon one instance in which 
the person I sought was not agreeable to 
signing his name to the article. And in that 
case I made it an interview. The interview 
is sometimes more satisfactory than the 
signed article since you can work in an in- 
terplay of thought from two minds not pos- 
sible with the latter. The interview is a bit 
more informal than the other. But the signed 
article requires more skill, it seems to me. 


One of the first considerations is in put- 
ting yourself in place of the person you are 
writing for. Work in little phrases and words 
the person uses. Get as much of the name 
personality as possible. I have never written 
fiction but I imagine that ghosting partakes 
somewhat of putting words into the mouths 
of the characters you are drawing. 

Following my exploits in the realm of 
ghost writing, I gravitated naturally into 
publicity work and broadened my field. And 
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I found, as Mr. Baer of the Bureau states, 
that a large percentage of publicity consists 
of signed bits and articles. 

I am now doing work for a high official 
in a nationally known corporation. His work 
attracted me as having a number of angles 
that would make interesting reading for the 
general public as well as the trade. I got in 
to see him once, got some of his views and 
wrote an article. He was pleased when I 
showed him the completed work, especially 
when I signed his name. 


He was a man of wide knowledge and 
great ability in his line but very shy and 
retiring. He was unwilling to force himself 
on the attention of people in the organization 
and was quite sure that the president would 
not know him if he saw him on the elevator. 
The thing worried him and it was true that 
he was not appraised at his proper worth in 
the organization. 

I told him that I could help him by writing 
some signed articles to appear in a trade 
magazine which would show the extent of 
this man’s knowledge. So we agreed on a 
price and I went to work. 

It was not long after some of the articles 
had appeared—and incidentally I am making 
them into a book when completed—that ex- 
ecutives in the organization began to take 
notice, to drop into this man’s office and 
comment on the articles and to express sur- 
prise that he was able to do such creditable 
writing. Now (and what a success story 
this is), the president knows this man when 
he sees him on the elevator. 


HAVE always secured my own work by 
personal solicitation, by going to the peo- 
ple I think might be interested with an idea. 
That was why I was intrigued by the ad- 
vertisement of the Ghostwriters’ Bureau. 
Mr. Baer of the Bureau claims that they 
do writing of every description. Even well 
known writers sometimes find themselves in 
a jam, with four or five articles scheduled 
and little time to do them, in which case they 
come to the Bureau. They write speeches, 
letters, popular science things, etc. Mr. Baer 
told me of a speech they wrote recently for a 
well-known attorney. 
It seems that he was asked to deliver a talk 
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before a religious organization. Being rushed 
for time and somewhat at a loss as to what 
to say before such a body—although he is 
plenty apt when standing before a jury—he 
came to the Bureau. The speech was written 
and he delivered it with considerable acclaim. 
He gets the glory and the Bureau the money. 
It’s a fair exchange. 


Writing—as all who do it are well aware— 
is time consuming, thought consuming and 
often downright drudgery. Unless you are 
a genius, skill in writing comes only with 
hard application and practice. A busy man 
in business or professional life quite often 
does not have the time to give to writing a 
speech or article. And yet these things are 
expected of him. Why shouldn’t he avail 
himself of the services of a skilled writer? 
He might, if he had the time, prepare his 
own speech. It might and it might not be 
so well prepared. 

Recently the Mayor of New York City 
was scheduled for a radio talk. It seems 
that his scheduled speech was released to the 
press by those who wrote it prior to delivery 
which is usually customary. The Mayor 
however seemed quite provoked when he 
found this out, discarded the speech and de- 
livered one extemporaneously. This is the 
Mayor who said at a graduation speech: “In- 
deed, yes, Greek is a fine subject. It was 
my favorite. When I was in school I knew 
my Horace by heart.” 

There are opportunities everywhere for 
writers who would venture into this field. 
Take letters for instance. Business people, 
professional people—they all have need of 
them. Your grocer might want to write a 
sales letter or a good will letter. You might 
help him to write such a letter. Your dentist 
might be called upon to make a speech at a 
patriotic demonstration, at a dinner, on the 
radio. You could write this speech and if 
you did a good job, get a client. 

Look about among the people of your 
community. See if your doctor would not 
like to make some health talks on the radio 
or to write them for the newspaper. Well, 
of course, he don’t have the time. You could 
do it for him. 

There are magazines for every trade. They 
welcome articles in their field by men who 
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are in close contact with its problems. If 
you write for trade papers, illustrations are 
usually welcomed, particularly a photo of the 
man signing the article. 

The Ghostwriters’ Bureau charges for its 
service depending upon the number of words 
and the amount of time and research neces- 
sary for each job. It makes no attempt to 
place manuscripts. It just writes them and 
hands them over for a price. 

But let’s look into a few of the angles open 
to ghost writers. First letters. 

Letters that hit the bull’s eye, sales letters, 
good will letters,—business and professional 
people all have need for them. And quite 
often they do not have the time or skill to 
write them. Make a list of the people in 
your community who might like to be re- 
lieved of writing such letters and then go 
around and see them. Play up the value of 
well written letters. Offer to do a letter for 
one who seems interested. Show it to him 
and if he likes it, press the point of turning 
the work over to you. The letter may be 
the wedge that secures for you a regular 
client. 

In fact, a letter might be a good means of 
introducing yourself and your work to those 
whom you think might be interested. Out- 
line in a letter just what you could do for 
prospects in writing letters, reports, speeches, 
booklets, articles, etc. Finish the letter by 
requesting an interview. 

I have ghosted letters of every descrip- 
tion including love letters. During the war 
a member of my company was considerably 
interested in making an impression on a 
certain girl back home. He wrote as he ex- 
pressed it a “lousy letter.” Just for fun | 
offered to do one for him. Since he had 
been biting his pen handle for the last hour 
without a single sentence forthcoming, he 
agreed. A prompt reply bounced back. It 
seems that I let myself in for a steady job 
so I kept on turning out letters for him at a 
dollar a throw. Sometime after the war | 
got this cryptic postal from him. “We’re 
spliced, old topper. Keep that letter writing 
under your tin hat.” 

I got several service men jobs after the 
war through letters. In fact I have found 
letters particularly effective in securing jobs. 
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Here’s the way I handled one man. My 
friend had some experience in accounting 
and wanted work with a concern where he 
could eventually climb to the position of 
treasurer. I asked him to make a list of the 
firms with which he would like to become 
identified. He gave me thirty names with 
addresses, being his first pick of the list. 
Then I got the details of age, qualifications, 
experience, ambition and the like and sat 
down to do the letter. It took me a day. But 
I wanted the letter to carry the whole story 
as briefly as possible. The letter began: 

“I have a combined experience to offer you 
which I believe will be of value in filling a posi- 
tion in your accounting department.” 

Then I went into the body of the letter 
outlining experience, qualifications, age, sal- 
ary expected, ultimate ambition and the like, 
and closed with the following: 

“May I not see you and talk over possibilities? 
The enclosed, return envelope is for your conven- 
tence. 

I typed each letter individually for the 
personal touch and enclosed a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope in each. A reply was re- 
ceived from every one of the firms addressed 
with six good leads out of the lot. My client 
called on all six and got a job from one of 
them beginning at $40.00 a week. I charged 
him $25.00 for this service. 


A coffee salesman went into the whole- 
sale coffee business on his own and I advised 
a letter to all his former friends of the trade 
announcing his new service, prices for coffee, 
etc. The letter paved the way for personal 
calls. 


A woman was about to open a tea room 
on 58th Street, New York. I saw her before 
the opening and told her that a letter to the 
people who worked in the immediate neigh- 
borhood might be a particularly effective way 
of calling attention to her shop and getting 
people in. Getting such a list of names to 
address was not such an easy job but I man- 
aged by visiting the buildings in the neigh- 
borhood and getting the names of employees 
from the various concerns. Then I sent a 
letter to each of these names centering the at- 
tention on the tart deliciousness of the lemon 
pie made by one, “Aunt Chloe,” who had 
been imported from Dixieland. The letter 
was personal and got people into the tea 
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room. The rest was up to the storied “Aunt 
Chloe.” 


For another tea room I got up another 
little idea that was different for a menu card, 
titling it “The Good News” and listing there 
under the choice of the delectable items on 
the list. The bill which was later presented 
was labeled, “The Bad News.” 

I could give endless examples of letters I 
have written, but that is only one phase of 
the ghoster’s work, probably the simplest 
and easiest phase. Here are some others. 


O to your doctor and see if he would 

not like to give a series of health talks 
on the radio. Impress on him the thought 
that although the ethics of his profession 
frown on advertising, publicity is a different 
matter and that is what you are offering him. 
Tell him that directing public attention to 
his work will prove valuable to him, that all 
he needs to do is to read the speeches from 
script. Tell him you will arrange all the 
details such as writing the speeches and ar- 
ranging for their presentation on the radio 
or in the newspaper. If the doctor seems 
interested, ask him what such a service would 
be worth to him. If he quotes a figure too 
low, talk him into a higher one. You could 
probably do the work for $25.00 a speech, 
or for a certain figure a month depending 
upon the amount of work you do. Price of 
course depends on the locality, what the 
traffic will bear and what you are willing 
to work for. If you did an appreciable 
amount of work for a client, it should be 
worth $50.00 on up a month. Four clients 
at $50.00 would net you a fair monthly in- 
come. 

A series of talks or articles on How To 
Keep Well by your doctor friend could be 
extended indefinitely. Either your radio sta- 
tion or local newspaper should be interested 
in such material. 

After you have made arrangements for 
presentation, get a few slants from the doc- 
tor for the first article and write it up. One 
point you should stress with a doctor or any 
professional person is the importance of put- 
ting his message in the language of the lay- 
man. The doctor talks a strange, technical 
lingo which has little meaning for the aver- 
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age person. That is why it is so necessary 
for you to act as interpreter. The doctor may 
know what he would like to say but you are 
the necessary link between him and the pub- 
lic. 


RADE papers are the next logical step 

for the ghoster and they offer a prolific 
field. Not all of them pay for material but 
they are glad to get articles by men in their 
field who have close contact with its prob- 
lems, and the men in question should be will- 
ing to pay for this service. Go to see some 
representative architects, plumbers, candy 
manufacturers, druggists, ice cream makers, 
antique dealers, interior decorators, et al. 
There is a magazine for every field. Study 
the needs of the magazine in question, query 
the editor on an idea, then ask one of the 
representative men in the field if it would 
not be worth something to him to have a 
signed article in that magazine. If you can 
impress him, settle on a price and get to 
work. 

The next logical step is to tackle some of 
the big general magazines with names some 
of which may be famous. Any name, in fact, 
whether famous or representative, offers 
possibilities for a story. Apropos to the 
present season, a life guard could offer some 
useful data on “How to Swim,” rescuing a 
drowning person, first aid, harrowing ex- 
periences, etc. Most guards would welcome 
the opportunity to break into print. Here 
are some other suggestions: 

“Yowre Telling Me,” by a Traffic Cop. 

“Off Beat,’ by a Policeman. 

“Up in Flames,” by a Fireman. 

“How Papa Acts When the Stork Ap- 
pears,” by a Nurse in a Maternity Ward. 

“Stormy Weather,’ by a Light House 
Keeper Rooming Proprietor. 

“A Waitress on the Eating Habits of the 
Genus Homo.” 

My wife’s kid sister has been writing some 
interesting letters on her experiences as a 
traveling secretary. She has seen the North, 
South, West including Alaska and all during 
the depression. Her method is to pick some 
part of the country she would like to see 
and go to that place taking pot luck in land- 
ing a job when she arrives. So far she has 
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been lucky and I have in mind writing up her 
experiences. 


AMOUS names in the limelight include 

movie and stage stars, radio names, 
baseball players, pugilists, professors, ath- 
letes, men in public and business life, etc. In 
your town or near you are such people. Most 
of these are approached either personally or 
through their managers. It is best to have 
a well defined idea in mind when you ap- 
proach them. Don’t just ask them if they 
would like to have a signed article written by 
you. Get them interested in an idea and then 
tell them you believe it could best be worked 
out by a signed article. Since the majority 
of them are anxious to keep in the lime 
light, they will have little objection to a 
signed article. It will be necessary for them 
to see and okeh the article before it is sent 
to a magazine. I have never yet encountered 
anyone who wanted a cut-in on the proceeds 
from the article although I suppose there are 
such people. Pictures are important, especi- 
ally exclusive ones. Unusual studio por- 
traits and informal pictures of the person 
whose name is being used are almost a 
necessity. 


Mouse Eats Lion 


The long time great, staid and respected adver- 
tising trade paper, Class and Industrial Market- 
ing was swallowed up this month by Advertising 
Age, young breezy tabloid advertising weekly. 
Every fourth issue of Advertising Age will swell 
to accommodate the editorial and advertising ma- 
terial that normally appeared in the monthly Class 
and Industrial Marketing. 

Editorial requirements of Advertising Age con- 
tinue the same; news flashes and bright intelligent 
trade shorts that are timely. 

Wariter’s Dicest believes this merger means 
more than just a combination of two trade papers 
into one. We believe Advertising Age has set a 
style that will influence the entire trade paper field, 
just as Time set a style that influenced news re- 
ported in every news room (to the consternation 
of most city editors). 

Advertising Age is a 12 page weekly tabloid, 
size of the New York Mirror, printed on smooth, 
slick white paper, and chuck full of breezy up-to- 
the-minute trade news as weil as a timely photo- 
graphic review of the week. That Advertising 
Age was able to catch on at all in the heavily 
trade papered advertising field was remarkable. 

That it displaced Class & I. M. is just short of 
a miracle in trade paper publishing history. A 
new style trade paper—the tabloid—timely, newsy, 
bright, photographic, brief, comprehensive is with 
us. Alert trade paper publishers give heed! 
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NOW IANIS WORLD 





ANY writers have the notion that if 
M stories which they try for the gen- 

eral women’s magazines, fail to 
quite meet their exacting requirements, they 
can be “salvaged” with “some of the smaller 
women’s journals”—having reference to the 
group of several women’s and household 
magazines catering to the small-town and 
rural audience. This fallacious half-truth 
frequently results in utterly wasted postage, 
for these “smaller women’s journals” not 
only demand a high standard of literary 
craftsmanship, but have a policy which in 
many respects does not coincide with the 
broader horizons of such magazines as Pic- 
torial Review, McCall’s, Delineator, and 
similar publications. The writer who hopes 
to invade the check book of these “smaller 
women’s journals” will do wisely to first read 
at least one or two issues to acquaint him- 
self with their standards before dropping his 
manuscript in the mailbox. 


N studying the policy of Woman’s W orld, 
“The Magazine of the Country,” which 
caters to women in the small towns and rural 
districts and is composed with their particu- 


Woman’s World 


*Not all of these, however, have the publishing strength of Woman’s World. 
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And 


What They Buy 


One of a Series of 
Analytical Articles On 
National Magazines 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


lar interests in view, we can at least obtain 
a general perspective of the types of fiction 
for which “the smaller women’s journal’ 
offer a market. 

Other reliable women’s magazines* cater- 
ing to small towns more than to big cities 
and the country as a whole are: The House- 
hold Magazine, Topeka, Kansas ; The Farm- 
er’s Wife, 55 E. 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn.; the story section of Grit, Williams- 
port, Pa.; Country Home, 250 Park Ave., 
New York City; Mother’s—Home Life and 
Household Guest, 315 Peoria Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Farmer’s Home Journal, 22 South 
First Street, Louisville, Ky.; Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Woman’s World has no set standard for 
its fiction, except that it must appeal to the 
home-loving woman. The clean, wholesome 
young love story has a good chance, pro- 
vided the heroine doesn’t smoke or drink, 
but there is also a market here for more 
serious type fiction. Sophistication, sensa- 
tion, exoticism are definitely taboo. Woman’s 
World stories don’t portray life quite so 
lightly or so cynically as do big-city peo- 
ee 
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Perhaps the best clue to the editorial tempo 
of this magazine is the quotation from the 
editorial page of the July issue which in- 
troduces “The Judgment of Sisyphus,’ the 
first of a series of mildly humorous stories 
by Berton Braley, a contributor of long 
standing with Woman’s World: 


“There was a period in the world’s history when 
it wasn’t considered good form for a “lady” to read 
a story that hadn’t a rose garden or a drawing 
room for its setting, but so many untoward things 
have happened in rose gardens and women have 
grown so appreciably in mental stature and stamina 
that it is scarcely necessary in these days that their 
reading be limited to the sweet-scented inanities of 
Queen Victoria’s time. 

“Therefore, without departing one inch from our 
policy of presenting clean and wholesome fiction, 
we desire to direct your attention to the “Judgment 
of Sisyphus,’, a story dealing with Judge Simenn 
Dooley and his highly original methods of dispens- 
ing justice in the turbulent western mining town 
of Maverick. There were no rose gardens or fra- 
grant drawing rooms in Maverick, but there was, 
in common with all frontier towns of the period, a 
bar around which the social life of the community 
centered and in which much of the action of this 
story occurs. 

“Inasmuch as the bar has long since moldered 
to dust, and even the town and its inhabitants have 
gone the way of all earth, we hope you will be able 
to lay aside any prejudices the word may arouse 
(the italics are mine) and enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent the native wit of the old judge, his infectious 
good humor and the adroit way in which he com- 
bines common sense with juris prudence in the 
adjustment of the differences of a lawless 
citizenry. * * *” 


Lest you misinterpret the significance of 
this quotation, let us look at the story which 
necessitated this editorial introduction . 
and it will be apparent that many topics com- 
monly acceptable to the general-interest and 
large-circulation women’s magazines who 
cater to a more cosmopolitan-minded audi- 
ence would not be in good taste with Wom- 
an’s World readers. 

“The Judgment of Sisyphus” by Berton 
Braley opens wildly as a bombardment of 
two thousand pound grindstones launched 
from the Tip Top Mine at the head of Main 
Street, bounce down upon the town of 
Maverick. The casualties include the only 
plate-glass window of which Maverick boast- 
ed, one dead mule, several yawning holes 
in house and cabin walls, and the back wheels 
of the stage which bears old Judge Simeon 
Dooley and young Bruce Virden, tenderfoot 
out of Iowa, via Cornell, into town. Thus 
the chief character and our young hero are 
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literally dumped upon the scene. 

As they step down for breakfast next 
morning and meet the citizenry of Maverick 
in the bar-room of the Palace Hotel, they 
hear much discussion of the grindstone af- 
fair. Judge Dooley is hilariously welcomed 
by Long Larry, one of the local residents, 
and introduced, and the Judge in turn spon- 
sors Bruce. Bruce invites the assembled 
company to drink at his expense, politely in- 
quiring if he would be in bad taste if he 
ordered seltzer. A sallow, snake-eyed in- 
dividual sneers that the tenderfoot should 
be given lamb’s milk. 


Our hero replies that if the remark was 
meant as good-natured badinage, everything 
is beautiful—but otherwise, he’ll be glad to 
settle the matter with the speaker, provided 
the latter will dispense with his gun. But 
the villain reaches for his hardware. Judge 
Dooley beats him to the draw and invites the 
villain to remove his presence . . . Then the 
Judge suggests that they accept Virden’s 
treat. And Long Larry adds the motion that 
they paralyze the bartender by ordering 
“sody.” 

These harmless drinks are downed with- 
out a grimace. Then Long Larry suggests 
that they do something about this grindstone 
affair ; that Judge Dooley represent the Law. 
In picturesque, mildly humorous language, 
Dooley accepts. Long Larry appoints him- 
self deputy, chooses assistants and sets out 
to round up the suspects. 

Bruce decides to see the sights of Mave- 
rick, but discreetly follows the Judge’s ad- 
vice to use the back door and sneak out the 
alley, for his friend of the lamb’s milk is 
probably lurking outside with a nervous 
finger on the trigger. In going through the 
kitchen, Bruce meets Nell Riordan. That 
young lady demands to know what is wrong 
with the front door, and remarks with ill- 
concealed acidity that it might -be safer for 
Bruce to crawl under the house. With a 
good-humored grin, our hero agrees—and 
slips out. 

He soon sees his adversary lurking in the 
shadows of the saloon across from the 
Palace Hotel. Taking a circuitous route 
Bruce slowly and silently brings himself di- 
rectly behind his man. Then he swiftly 
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seizes his right wrist and flings his left arm 
over his opponent’s left shoulder, binding 
that arm tight. And presently Nell Riordan 
is surprised to see the kitchen door swing 
open and Bruce and his captive enter. Our 
hero extracts the gun from his captive’s hol- 
ster, tosses it on the table, and explains to 
Nell that he had had to eliminate Snake 
Eyes’ hardware from the equation since he 
himself didn’t carry a gun. And Nell tells 
him to come back in five minutes and shell 
crawl under the house. 

Judge Dooley arrives, takes over the 
prisoner, and begins to hold court on the 
grindstone case, the culprits having been 
brought in. After some humorous prelimi- 
naries, he hands down the following decision 
from behind the table which serves as his 
bench : 

“Gentlemen,” the judge continued, “the judgment 
of Sisyphus seems applicable in this matter of 
rolling grindstones. Doubtless you all, in the course 
of your wide reading, have run across that episode 


in mythology. But for the few who may have 
missed it, the court will explain. 

“Sisyphus was a soul under punishment in the 
Greek—or it may have been Roman—hell, for the 
crime of overambition. And his sentence was that 
he should go on through all eternity rolling a huge 
stone up a long, long hill—a stone that he could 
barely move—only when he got to the top of the 
hill, to have it get away from him and roll down 
again. 

“Sisyphus of course began at the bottom, and 
finished—or tried to finish—at the top. Our friends, 
the defendants, reversed the process. They rolled 
the stones down first—but they are going to learn 
how Sisyphus operated the other way. What they 
light-heartedly rolled down the Maverick hill, to 
the imminent danger and damage of the peace, life 
and property of Maverick—they will roll up again. 
It is the sentence of this court—the judgment of 
Sisyphus—that you five rollicking humorists will 
each, all and severally roll those twenty grindstones 
back from where they landed to whence they 
started. And if it is the consensus of opinion 
among my hearers that this is a just and fitting 
penalty...” 


When Judge Dooley’s pronouncement pen- 
etrated the prosaic minds of Maverick’s 
citizenry, cheers burst forth and hats flew 
ceilingward. Even the sentenced culprits 
take it in good spirit, and their ringleader 
challenges any and all to bet on the outcome 
of the grindstone races. Thus, what had 
threatened to be a lynching bee, is turned 
into a festive occasion. 

But the old judge wasn’t quite through. 
He brings up the case of Bruce Virden 
versus “Snake Eyes” who had been under 
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guard. He presents the case in all its details 
to the assemblage. He asks permission to 
act. 


“Go to it, Judge!” 


“Prisoner,” says Judge Dooley, “I think you 
think you’re a bad man. But I don’t think you'll 
think so any more, when you go slinking out of 
this bar as the bad man whom the heavy hand of 
justice spanked with his own gun.” 

And he carried out his sentence. Then he 
adjoins court to watch the boys, who in their 
misguided exuberance bounced grindstones 
downhill, push them up again. 


HERE are several angles to this story 
which deserve discussion. First of all, 
it is an excellent example of the convincing, 
subtly humorous story which all magazines 
are eagerly seeking. The actions of the 
characters are thoroughly natural, and the 
humor arises from their characteristic speech 
and actions, instead of from incongruous, 
impossibly burlesque situations as so many 
young writers employ when they attempt to 
write a humorous story. Even though light 
and humorous, “The Judgment of Sisyphus” 
still has a thoroughly convincing and serious 
plot, with even a suggestion of moral signifi- 
cance. It is really humorous, without be- 
coming ridiculous. If more young writers 
interested in the humorous story would pat- 
tern their work along lines similar to those 
portrayed in “State Fair’ through Will 
Rogers, instead of imitating Micky Mouse 
slapsticks, they might bring a real smile to 
the lips of the editorial reader. 


Secondly, and of particular interest to 
western writers, take notice that this story 
uses as one of its principal situations, just 
about the most trite device in a western 
writer’s bag of tricks—the tenderfoot at the 
bar ordering milk or soda, and being ridi- 
culed and forced into a fight by the local 
bad-man. The characters however have been 
made so very real and lifelike, their conver- 
sation given such individuality, and the de- 
tails of the situation worked out with such 
clever little original twists, that it not only 
keeps the reader interested, but to the casual 
reader will seem new. 

Yes, even a basically trite situation will 
get by with flying colors, if the characters 
have enough personality to hold the reader 
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spellbound, and don’t give him a chance to 
remember that he’s being fed “old stuff.” 
But of even more importance, this situation 
is overshadowed in “The Judgment of Sisy- 
phus” by the really unusual grindstone affair 
and the cleverly ironic climax to which it is 
brought. If you can bring a new theme, or 
even a clever new twist to a familiar plot, 
you need not hesitate to employ one or two 
obvious situations—provided your characters 
are sufficiently human and really interesting 
to keep the reader from challenging the 
tricks you employ. Many an obvious situa- 
tion is put across by good characterization, 
clever dialogue and fluent writing! 


It is the characterization, chiefly accom- 
plished through dialogue, that makes “The 
Judgment of Sisyphus” a good story. In 
every line of conversation the two chief 
actors, Judge Dooley and Bruce Virden, are 
definitely characterized and their individu- 
ality kept before the reader. We know when 
either is speaking, after their introduction, 
without being told who uttered the words, 
because their manner of speech is peculiarly 
their own. We know them by their words; 
they become sufficiently real to us so that 
we feel we would know them anywhere were 
we to meet them. 


But it is in this matter of dialogue and 
individualization of conversational charac- 
teristics that many young writers go wrong. 
They fail completely to distinguish the 
language of their story people; have them 
either all use exactly the same prosaic word 
combinations, mannerisms and figures of 
speech, or they go to the extreme of exag- 
gerating dialect, affectation or rhetoric pre- 
cision. In either case, the dialogue of their 
story-people is unnatural and unconvincing. 
If you can master the art of making your 
dialogue natural, and at the same time dis- 
tinctive and revelatory of character, you will 
have made a long step toward recognition. 
It’s well worth while taking special pains to 
breathe life into the conversation of your 
characters. 

But “The Judgment of Sisyphus,” the 


editor of Woman’s World tells trie is not’ 


typical: of their policy as it represents. the 
occasional mildly off-trail story they use to 
give zest to the magazine. 
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N example of the more serious, senti- 

mentally realistic story that Woman’s 
World likes is “Jaunty and So Sturdy” by 
Clarice Blake. She opens with Luella Palm- 
er, eighteen-year-old heroine, looking over 
catalogues and discussing the purchase of her 
first winter coat with her mother. 


“Black is all the rage this fall,” Luella says. “I 
figger to get a black coat.” 

“Oh!” her mother protests. “Oh, Luelly! A gay 
coat! Get a gay coat, Luelly! Oh, I want you 
should have a gay coat, a young coat, like!” 


But Luella is paying for the coat from her 
first earnings. Why must Ma make it so 
hard? And she continues to insist upon the 
black coat, over her mother’s protests and 
endeavors to interest her in bright-colored 
coats described in the catalogue. As they 
argue, Maisie Simmons pushes open the 
door and walks in. Luella, having known 
Maisie all her life, continues her argument, 
unembarrassed. 

“I figgered to get the kind of coat I want, no 
matter what happens,” she exclaims. “I’m sorry, 
Ma. But I figgered I’d get my kind of coat. I 
always wore for you. Now I want to wear for me.” 

And Maisie, good-naturedly gossiping, re- 
peated Luella’s speech to all in the little 
town. Meanwhile Luella awaited her first 
check to buy the coat. 

A month later, Luella again turns to the 
catalogue. With a dry sob in her throat 
she remembers her mother’s choice—the coat 
marked “Jaunty and So Sturdy, Fancy All 
Wool. Mink striped Lapin Coney Fur. 
Tweed mixtures, Green, Brown, Red—” 
And her mother’s words, “To see you 
walkin’ up the road—” Then she turns. to 
the black coat, which would now be so ap- 
propriate in mourning for her. mother—but 
throws the catalogue wearily aside. 

Finally her father insists that she get her 
coat; she can’t go around longer in the old 
green sweater, and everyone knows she’s 
earning enough to buy a coat. “I’m real glad 
you anyways can get mournin’,” he says, 
looking around the bleak room. “I'll be 
proud to see you like you ought to go.” 

That Saturday the box arrives. Luella’s. 
father and her brothers, striving to preserve 
a masculine ‘disinterest, say nothing and she 
ignores their avid eyes. “I'll wear it real’ 
soon,” ‘Lilla says:- And alk day: Sunday she. 
invents excuSes for ‘staying at home. Mon-' 

(Continued to page 52) ; 
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Somebody Else’s Business 





By Minna Barpon 


ID you ever listen to a proposal—not 
D your own? Do you know why 

Martha married Oliver instead of 
James? Do you guess why Madge adopted 
the baby and left for Maine? . 

Do you listen to gossip over the backfence 
or the radio, in the streetcar or the bosom 
of your family? Do you peer into lighted 
rooms as you pass by on the street? 

In short, are you the kind of person who’s 
one huge question mark? Yes. Then if 
you’re not writing stories, you’re missing 
your vocation. 

There’s nothing like gossip for building 
stories. I know a writing man who built a 
whole book out of a chance-heard conversa- 
tion on the top of a Fifth Avenue bus. A 
good book, too. 

I picked up the telephone one day to find 
that some wires were crossed. I got just a 
hint of a conversation before my operator 
came in and asked for my number. 

“She’s making a new man out of him,” 
said one voice. 

“Yes,” said another, “a new man—for 
another woman.” 

Isn’t that a story for you? The girl who 
reformed a man 
and when he was © 
made over he 
went and found 
another girl to 
whom he would 
be a wonder man 
instead of raw 


material for re- 
forming. 
“One woman, 


after saying a few 
friendly. words to a stranger (this was. in-2 
bus), went home and wrote a story about 











type of conversation and made a friend who 
changed the whole course of her life. 


I heard one would-be writer say haughti- 
ly: “I never gossip,” and I said to myself 
said I: “No wonder she does a two way 
post office business with her manuscripts.” 


I don’t mean to say that you can put your 
gossip literally into your story, but if you 
keep your good ear to the keyhole you’re apt 
to hear plenty of stuff that will suggest other 
things. It’s like the game we used to play 
when we were children—remember? I 
whispered something to you and you whis- 
pered it to Mary, and Mary whispered it to 
John, and John whispered it to Bill, who 
whispered it back to me again. By this time, 
when I heard my original whisper it was 
built into a really magnificent piece of fiction. 
One that I was right proud of. 


Keep your ear to the keyhole and whisper 
what you think you hear. The author of the 
conversation would probably be astounded 
at the story you write about him. 


ET’S take a few examples: The speakers 
are two elderly ladies who have the 
very grandest morals. They’d run the world 
according to their 
favorite prohibi- 
tions if they had 
a chance. With 
your ear close to 
the keyhole you 
hear one of them 
say: “He deserves 
to be put in prison 
for that.” 
Likely as not, 
they were growing 

















indignant about Henry Jones’ habit of taking = 
a cocktail before dinner on the fourth Sun- 


somebody else who entered into the same day of every month. But what kind of a story 
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could you make out of that? 

Henry Jones should be put in prison? 
What did he do? He’s an embezzler, per- 
haps, who’s getting away with the embez- 
zling. Perhaps he embezzled in order to 
play the stock market. Instead of losing, he 
won and put back the money. But his wife’s 
Aunt Susie, who heard about it, decided that 
he deserved to be put in prison, so she went 
to the authorities. In the meantime, the 
president of the company, to whom Aunt 
Susie has gone, decides that this is a swell 
chance to do a bit of embezzling himself and 
to make Henry Jones pay the penalty. So 
here you have a story all built out of one 
bit of eavesdropping. 

I heard one girl say to another (this was 
on the streetcar): “He may be a big mo- 
ment to her, but to me he’s a pain in the 
neck.” So I built a story around a girl who 
heard some friends say something like that 
about her fiancé. So of course she set out 
to rebuild him nearer to the heart’s desire 
of girls in general. In the meantime she took 
her boss for her working model and suc- 
ceeded so well that the girl who had made 
the pain-in-the-neck speech copped the 
fiancé but the heroine liked the boss better. 
After all, what’s the use of having a copy 
when you can have the original. The story 
sold to a pulp magazine first trip out. 


In the subway I saw a boy drop an en- 
velope and a girl pick it up. The next day I 
overheard, at a party, several bright young 
things talk about writing to a marriage 
bureau and sending the name of a shy young 
man. So I put the two keyhole tidbits to- 
gether and made another pulp story —all 
about a girl who heard this plotting, who 
picked up the letter that the gang had ad- 
dressed to the marriage bureau and who 
decided to rescue the shy young man. The 
story sold easily. 

I heard a man on the street suddenly say: 
“Oh, I left my notes at home and I must 
make that speech. I’ll have to go back home 
before the meeting begins.” 


Ordinary? Yes. But suppose that man 
goes through fire and water, captures a few 
bandits who are trying to kidnap somebody, 
avoids battle, murder, and sudden death by 
the skin of his teeth in order to get to the 
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meeting where his speech is to be presented, 
only to discover that his speech is to be omit- 
ted for lack of time. 

If your story is sufficiently humorous, you 
can have the usually timid man turn des- 
perate, flourish the gun he has taken from 
the bandits, and demand that the gathering 
listen to his speech—or else. 

The other night I passed one of those 
little dollsize cottages in which brides and 
grooms always seem to live. The living 
room was separated from the sidewalk only 
by an infinitesimal strip of lawn so that I 
could hear clearly a man’s plaintive voice: 
“But darling, I want the right to make my 
own mistakes.” 

Isn’t that wonderful? Can’t you see the 
story? The poor man who starts out with 
good intentions. But the wife has better 
ones. She’s usually right and he knows it. 
But he wants to run his own life his own 
way—to make mistakes if necessary, but to 
do it himself. In the story, of course, she’ll 
insist on having him do something one way, 
he’ll do it his own way, he’ll achieve success 
while she discovers that disaster would have 
come if he had done things her way. The 
story would tie up well with another of my 
keyhole bits. Just a snatch of conversation 
in which one woman said to another: “You 
know, I’ve had my own way so much that I 
never quite remember that anybody else has 
a right to have his own way.” 

All of these story ideas are simple. I’m 
purposely keeping them that way. You can 
weave your own keyhole hearings into more 
elaborate plot schemes if you wish. 


NE day a keyhole presented itself to 

me. I was hunting for a furnished 
room in New York. I rang the bell of a 
promising house twice and nobody answered. 
Then I saw a small sign that I had over- 
looked. “Walk in and ring the bell to apart- 
ment E.” 

I believe in signs so I walked in. A voice 
assailed my ears. “If you loved me,” it said, 
“you’d do what I ask you even if you don’t 
know why I want you to do it.” 

A nice story? Of course it was, especially 
added to a quotation that I had picked up not 
long before: something about “in times of 
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stress the most reckless decision is often 
the safest.” 

When I came back home I told that key- 
hole bit to a friend and she said: “You write 
one story about that, using your quotation 
as a theme and I'll write another and we'll 
see how much alike the stories are.” They 
weren’t at all alike in spite of the fact that 
we built them on the same words and theme. 
She sold hers to a religious magazine and I 
sold mine to Love Story Magazine. 

Only the other day I listened to a conver- 
sation that was none of my business. I was 
in the grocery store and a neighbor was 
talking about her daughter who had come 
home to live bringing an unemployed hus- 
band and two young sons. 

“T don’t like him and I’ll never like him,” 
said the woman, “but I’ve got to give him a 
home anyhow. What else can you do in 
times like these?” 

I heard two girls talking in the rest room 
of a theatre. “We’re not engaged any more 
because he’s out of work and we don’t know 
when we could be married. But he’s staying 
at our house.” 

“At your house? Why?” 

“He hasn’t a job and they threw him out 
of his boarding house. Where else could he 
go? We aren’t engaged any more but I 
know what I’ll do to him if he keeps the 
date he made to take another girl to a party 
tonight.” 

There’s a pulp paper situation all ready 
made for you. 


KNOW a woman who writes confession 

stories built around the lives of her 
friends and neighbors. She never even fic- 
tionizes them. She said once: 

“Much more exciting things happen to 
regular people everyday than to unusual 
people on unusual occasions.” She may be 
right. I don’t know. 

I heard one copywriter in an advertising 
agency say to another: “I got my letter and 
my advertising copy mixed and mailed out 
the copy instead of the letter.” 

There’s a story situation: I wrote it. 
Only I let the copywriter hand in the letter 
instead of the copy (with the assistance of 
the stenographer to whom the letter was 
written.) She knew that the letter was much 
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better copy than the copy, so she took a 
chance: for her sweetheart. This was the 
first story I sold to a market that later be- 
came one of my best. 

If you write children’s stories you’d better 
get a large size keyhole added to the nursery 
door. There’s nothing that will tell you what 
interests children quite so much as listening 
to the things they say. When I heard my 
small nephew say that my babies had skins 
as soft as lemon cream pies, I knew that I 
had a comparison that sounded more natural 
to boyish ears than “soft as silk.” 

“In two years,” said a young man earnest- 
ly, “I’ll meet you on the steps of the Public 
Library in New York and we'll see what we 
shall see.” 

So I wrote the story about the meeting 
and what happened. I sold it the next day to 
a brand new market. 

I heard a proposal of marriage at Coney 
Island. Not a very romantic proposal, yet 
it sounded sincere. “Gosh, you’re swell. How 
about going together — you know — gettin’ 
married?” So I wrote another story, full of 
Coney Island and hot dog stands and ice 
cream cones and noisy crowds. It was fun 
to write, too. 

You can even use a keyhole ear for your 
own conversations. Haven’t you ever said 
something that suggested a story? Do you 
catch yourself saying to the milkman: “If 
those babies hadn’t won that cash prize at 
the baby show the family would never have 
been tided over until the father got a job.” 
Isn’t that a story? Without any change at 
all, it could be written—maybe I’ll write it 
myself, what with the twins and all. 

I heard a girl say to another girl: “I bet 
she’d kill that man if she could find an easy 
way that wouldn’t get found out.” The girl 
they were talking about was one of those 
pleasant, quiet little persons. I hadn’t even 
known that she was acquainted with the man 
in question. 

But I could write a story about the mur- 
der, and from what I know about the man, 
I’m afraid that I’d plan for the murderess 
to get off scot free. 


NE day in the middle of winter I saw 
a girl dash down the walk from a bril- 
liantly lighted house. Her coat was only half 
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on, her eyes looked as if she had been cry- 
ing. She dashed to the corner, hesitated and 
then turned and walked in the opposite di- 
rection from the way she had been facing. 


I couldn’t hear what she said as she came 
out of the house, but I knew that she was 
afraid of something and unhappy. So I 
wrote a story about the reason why she 
dashed away and how she came back. It 
sold easily. 


Sometimes we put our ears to keyholes 
and sometimes we read letters (our own). 
A friend of mine wrote me of an amusing 
episode that took place when a carton of 
electric light bulbs exploded in her car. She 
thought that she was being shot at by auto- 
mobile bandits so she traveled half over Los 
Angeles, pursued by police who thought that 
she was shooting up the town. It went 
easily into a story for Love Story Magazine 
and they liked it well enough to use it in one 
of their nation-wide radio broadcasts. 


In order to make of yourself a practised 
listener at keyholes (you understand of 
course, that I have never literally gone down 
on my hands and knees and listened at a 
keyhole), there are a few questions to help 
you. 


In the first place, who is this person 
who is being talked aboutP What’s 
wrong with him? What’s right with 
him? What is he trying to getP What 
obstacle is he trying to overcome? Who 
will help or hinder him? What is the 
most dramatic thing that happens to 
him? Can you think of any exciting and 
unexpected climax to his story? 


In order to make this clearer, let’s carry 
an example to its end. 


Henry Jones is your character. Aunt Susie 
says that he deserves to go to prison. Why? 
Why does Aunt Susie have it in for him? If 
he has really done something that deserves 
prison, how has he escaped so far. I sug- 
gested earlier in this article that Henry 
Jones might have embezzled money, played 
the stock market, won the money back and 
returned it. 


To get the sympathy of your reader you 
must concoct some reason why Henry needed 
the money and some reason why Aunt Susie 


hated him enough to go to the president of 
the company and tell him about the manipu- 
lation. 

You must show how the president is on 
the verge of doing the same sort of embez- 
zlement on a larger scale and with no inten- 
tion of putting the money back. He salts 
down the money and then accuses Henry. 
Poor Henry, having done one job, can’t 
make anybody believe that he didn’t do both. 

A clever twist at the end will show up the 
president and make Henry safe (of course 
he has turned over a new leaf by this time 
and seldom, if ever, intends to do any more 
embezzling. ) 

This isn’t a bit of literature but it suffices 
to show what I mean by building up the key- 
hole bits. 

There are plenty of conversations that 
will make more than one story according to 
how you handle the details. I heard a mail- 
man say at the door of a rooming house, 
‘“T have a Special Delivery for Miss Smith.” 
There was no first name on the envelope. 
So I wrote a story called “Special Delivery 
for Miss Smith.” The two girls were expec- 
ting two important letters. Neither would 
let the other open her letter—if it was her 
letter. Finally a second letter comes for Miss 
Smith. Together they open them, to find ad- 
vertisements of a dress sale. Both girls were 
on the customer list. Neither of the really 
important letters came. Mine was a short 
with only two characters in the foreground 
but I can imagine building a long story out 
of the same situation. Let there be two Mr. 
Smiths and one letter and a business deal. 
It has amusing possibilities. 

Here’s a suggestion. Take it for what it’s 
worth. Take down in black and white at 
least three bits of overheard conversation 
for a week. Then sit yourself down and see 
what you can concoct. Put two or three key- 
hole bits, as I call them, together and see 
what happens. 

Everytime a story goes dead on me (and 
you know how often that happens in the 
good old summertime) I put my good ear to 
the keyhole and see what I can hear to add 
to the story. Just a little bit added to a 
moderately good story sometimes makes a 
very good story. 

















Stories Children Like Best 





By Marjorie Barrows 
Editor, Child Life Magazine 


condescendingly to the editor of a 

children’s magazine, “1 think I’ll try 
my hand at a story for children one of these 
days.” 

Mary Mapes Dodge looked up quickly. 
“Are you sure you are equal to it?” she re- 
torted. “Can you write something good 
enough for children?” 


i THINK,” observed a famous writer 


History does not record that famous writ- 
er’s reply. But we know that he went home 
and wrote some of the very best stories he 
had ever written, and in this way made glad 
the hearts of thousands and thousands of 
children, who from that day to this have 
lovingly thumbed the pages of Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book.” 


One has only to wade through the many 
stories for children that pour into an edi- 
tor’s basket each morning to realize how 
few writers today pay much attention to 
Anatole France’s words: “When writing for 
children do not assume a style for the occa- 
sion. Think your best and write your best. 
Let the whole thing live.” There is one 
yardstick by which we measure any story: 
Is it interesting? Is it true? (Even a fairy 
tale must sound convincing.) Is it well 
written? Children’s stories must measure 
up to the same standards. 


For a long time I’ve been trying to find 
out just what stories and just what books 
children do like best and recommend with 
gusto to their friends over and over and 
over again. 


I have been reviewing juveniles for the 
past twelve years and have been watching 
to see which books lived and which fell by 
the wayside. Then, too, I have my own 
reading squad—a lively group of boys and 
girls who read the new books I turn over to 
them and who promptly report to me if the 
book is swell or not so hot. The children’s 
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judgment, by the way, is excellent. Their 
endorsements do not always follow those of 
the theorists. But with no help from me 
they always pick out the better books that 
live or that deserve to live. 


S editor of Child Life, I also get letters 
from children—often as many as one 
thousand a month—and in these letters the 
children volunteer information that I am de- 
lighted to receive. They tell me what books 
they are reading, and the ones they like best. 
They also tell me very frankly their favor- 
ite pages in the magazine itself. Sometimes 
we have a favorite book contest. As Child 
Life has about two hundred thousand young 
contest enthusiasts, we are simply swamped 
with their votes. It might interest you to 
learn that with our readers Little Women 
and Heidi last fall ran neck to neck, that 
Pinocchio and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
came in a close second, and that Doctor Do- 
little, Robin Hood, Huckleberry Finn, Five 
Little Peppers, and the Oz books all had 
many, many votes. 


Our statistics thus follow closely those 
compiled by many teachers and librarians 
from many thousands of children’s votes. 
Perhaps you studied these statistics too, and 
saw how boys voted for books about school, 
boy scouts, sports, strenuous adventures, and 
how girls voted for stories about home and 
school life. Perhaps you, too, saw the re- 
port of the school and library investigation 
made at Columbia University by Arthur 
Jordon. 

According to many thousands of these 
votes boys from ten years old and up wanted 
stories about heroes who showed physical 
strength and aptitude, self-control, inde- 
pendence, who made a team at the expense 
of an unjust rival, who saved a person’s life, 
who gained the mastery in physical combat, 
who was loyal, who went somewhere, who 
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had new experiences, who gained the praise 
of his fellows, who was honest, straight- 
forward, open and trustworthy, and won the 
admiration, even of an enemy. 

And according to many thousands of 
votes girls of the same ages wanted heroines 
in their books who showed kindliness to 
others, unselfishness and clean-mindedness, 
a heroine who was useful in the home and 
honest at school, one who gained the esteem 
of those worth while, who occasionally 
played pranks at school, who was loved and 
admired for herself, who was open and not 
deceitful, who protected the weak, was suc- 
cessful in dramatics, got boxes from home, 
enjoyed feasts at late hours, had things hap- 
pen to her, went to the city if raised in the 
country, and last but not least wore beauti- 
fully tailored clothes! 

Children of today thus vote for the same 
type of story that you and I would have 
voted for when we were children. They 
want their stories to sound real. They want 
their stories to be simply and vividly writ- 
ten and they want their stories, above all 
else, to be interesting—a story about some- 
one they would like to know, doing the sort 
of things that they would like to do, in a 
way that they would like to do it, and in a 
setting that they themselves would like to 
be in. 


N interesting book! That comes first 
with children. That is why children 
always fight shy of determinedly childish 
stories written down to the child’s level by 
people who could not possibly write up to it 
if they tried. That is why children will al- 
ways fight shy of stories pasted all over with 
neat little uplift labels, stories that create a 
distaste for reading almost too deadly to 
overcome. That is why they will never want 
a deadly fact story, written by some writer 
who is just trying to be dull in a new way. 
Nor do they want a story exploiting the 
commonplace, asking them, as Tudor Jenks 
says, “to weep over the tribulations of the 
destitute cockroach, or a bankrupt tumble- 
bug.” And never do they want those pleas- 
ant little bedtime stories filled with terrify- 
ing villains boiling in the witches’ oil— 
stories that are guaranteed to give the least 


imaginative child a nightmare! 

Children insist upon books and _stor- 
ies that give them new adventures, new 
thoughts, new pictures, new ideas of life, 
thrillingly told with dramatic power, and 
with a certain literary artistry. Whether 
they live in the country or in the city, chil- 
dren of today still turn to books when they 
crave adventure, when they need to have 
their horizons enlarged. An interesting book! 
That is why Black Beauty, for instance, runs 
next to the Bible as the best selling book the 
world over. 

That is why, for instance, the Alcott 
books and the Perkins books and the Beatrix 
Potter books have been translated into so 
many languages, and sell and sell and sell. 
That is why booksellers always keep a supply 
on hand of such regular sellers as: Heidi, 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The Little 
Princess, Pinocchio, Arabian Nights, Grimm, 
Hans Anderson, and Peter Pan, to say 
nothing of Tarzan and many, many others. 


ie you don’t give children the sort of 
stories they really want, adventure-hun- 
gry boys and girls will turn from what you 
offer them, and, with unformed tastes, will 
eagerly try out other stories that seem to 
hold their interest—exaggerated stories, 
sensational and trashy stories. Or else they 
will turn to the movies where eight million 
American children go to see pictures each 
week, half of which deal with the sex 
theme, or with crooks. Perhaps instead they 
will satisfy their hunger for adventure, by 
turning on the radio at home for the “chil- 
dren’s hour of crime” and learning all about 
kidnappers, bank robbers, would-be suicides, 
glorified gangsters and disturbed love nests. 

If you do give children the stories they 
want, though, they will respond to them. 
Children when exposed to the best always 
prefer the best, and stories, next to persons, 
are said to have more influence than any- 
thing else in the world on children. 

Not long ago I read somewhere that Jack 
London as a boy grew up a wharf rat on 
San Francisco Bay, a boy pirate, cruising 
about with daring comrades, taking junk 
which did not belong to him. One day Jack 
wandered into a public library, and, opening 
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a magazine, came upon a story about a boy 
who had fallen under the influence of trashy 
fiction, which led him to run away from 
home. He, too, became a wharf rat. He, 
too, had some semi-piratical adventures, 
until he was overhauled by a police patrol 
tug. 

This story influenced Jack London great- 
ly. He suddenly realized that what had hap- 
pened to this boy might some day happen to 
him, and so he gave up his old life and be- 
came a juvenile member of the fish patrol, 
where he cruised about the bay and enjoyed 
just as adventurous a life as he had enjoyed 
before, but a life which carried with it a 
clearer conscience, That was the influence 
on one boy of one particular story. 

Not long ago, I also read Miss Turman’s 
story about another boy. Here it is: 

“A case has come under our observation 
which illustrates very well the harmful ef- 
fect of books that prevent activity by arous- 
ing desires capable of finding fulfillment 
only in the dream world of juvenile fiction. 
The child was a boy of twelve who had read 
all of the Tom Twist books and others of a 
similar nature. His waking hours were al- 
most an unbroken day dream. He had not 
learned how to swim or row, or how to take 
part in any of the usual outdoor games and 
sports in which the normal boy delights. At 
home he never offered any real assistance to 
his mother or father, but he often expressed 
a wish to earn a fortune for them. 

“He said one day as he was passing by a 
small lake with his father, ‘I wish one of 
those girls would fall in, so I could rescue 
her and get a Carnegie medal and have my 
name in the papers. I bet the girls’ father 
would give me a couple of thousand dollars 
and I’d buy an airplane or invent one, and 
I'd go to Alaska in it and find a gold mine 
or a diamond mine or something.’ 


“The mind of this boy was so filled with 
improbable adventures that all of life had 
taken on a tinge of unreality. Instead of 
learning how to swim, he learned of the 
daring aquatic feats of others; instead of 
trying to earn money, he wished for sudden 
wealth, and found the fulfillment of his 
wishing in the overnight fortunes that fell 
to the lucky heroes in his books of unreal 
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and improbable happenings.” 
That was the influence of another type of 
book on another type of boy. 


HESE are very special cases, of course, 

but every day children all around us 
are really forming their characters from the 
stories they read. Right now there is prob- 
ably nothing in the world more important 
than to buy or write for children of today 
the stories they want and that they should 
have. 

And now I would like to tell you about 
just a few of the new books that boys and 
girls I know like very much. Out of nearly 
three hundred books these particular ones 
were chosen as favorites by this large group 
of boys and girls. Writers would do well to 
look them over and find out for themselves 
what is in these books that appeals so great- 
ly to young readers. These books will not 
be lost among the hundreds of new juveniles 
if children themselves get a chance at them. 

For boys and girls from eight to twelve 
here is A Mile of Freedom by Helen Train 
Hillis. Mrs. Hillis is Arthur Train’s daugh- 
ter, and gives us here the sort of a summer 
she herself used to have in Maine as a 
youngster. There were picnics, horse shows, 
narrow escapes at sea, a mislaid monkey, a 
mysterious playhouse in the woods, a sur- 
prise pony and all sorts of fishing fun. The 
four Sherwood children with their own par- 
ticular yearnings, sorrows and joys are as 
real as the family next door, and everything 
they do is of absorbing interest. In Mrs. 
Hillis’ sequel to this book Cowboy Holidays, 
she takes these same children out west to a 
dude ranch, and what an exciting time they 
have there! 

Another book about real children is The 
Mason Children, by Edith Mason Arm- 
strong—a real family of thirteen plucky, 
amusing, resourceful children, spending a 
summer at Lake Delavan. They have all 
sorts of real and amusing every day adven- 
tures that children like to read about. 
Whether they are playing Robin Hood or 
Robinson Crusoe with unexpected results, 
or turning their pet lamb into a ghost with 
a nightgown, or sliding on buttered sleds, or 
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Comedy Relief 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


Author of scores of published short stories and many novels and serials. 


WRITER—an experienced one—was 
A asked by an editor for a story of 

action, the regular knock-down-and- 
drag out. He wrote it, if not precisely in a 
fine frenzy, at least with his usual sang- 
froid. And what happened? You’ve guessed 
it: A rejection that bounced back without 
ever touching the ground. 

The author scowled. The story was a 
good one; he had submitted a synopsis, and 
had had it OK’d. And it was ACTION, 
from the word go. 

Well, what was the matter with it? you 
ask. Nothing—except that it was an action 
story, plus. It was all action, in a continuous 
rattle and roll, like the sound a boy makes 











dragging a short stick against fence-pickets, 
and, like all noisy things, the editor at first 
couldn’t get his breath in following it, and 
then passed into a coma out of which the 
rejection slip spouted like a whale coming 
up to blow. 

You see: There was no contrast—no re- 
lief. It was all high lights, like a continuous 
lightning-flash, and for that reason fell flat. 
A little judicious injection of relief—spe- 


cifically, Comedy Relief — and the story 
would have gone over with bells. No let- 
down, you understand, in the sense of in- 
jecting tedious paragraphs about the hero- 
ine’s finger wave, or the hero’s marcel, but 
a let-down that let the editor—and, later on, 
the reader—pause for a bit, to laugh a little, 
and—what is more—digest the action, the 
tragedy, have time for a moment to let it 
sink in. 

A writer can go to the theater with profit, 
and I mean this literally as well as figura- 
tively, of course. The Greeks had a name 
for it, and we won’t quote the Greek of it, 
but call it, as it has been known for cen- 
turies in the Theatre: Comedy Relief. 

You remember that tense moment just 
following the villain’s commitment of may- 
hem and worse on the heroine, when the 
audience, worked up to a pitch of emotion, 
went limp. Almost immediately, then, with 
greater or less finesse, somebody threw a 
stage stumble, or a minor character wise- 
cracked—and there was your let-down, your 
laugh. The audience stretched, mentally and 
physically, and with the end of this bit of 
business, was ready for more mayhem and 
murder, with an added zest. This ancient 
stunt can be and is employed in fiction, and 
with the same result. As witness: 

In that classic passage from “The Vir- 
ginian” in which the hero has, like a chess 
player, led on the villain to his temporary 
undoing, with the reader sensing an under- 
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current of tension that may at any moment 
rip loose with concealed lightnings—the ten- 
sion breaks, but it breaks on a note of 
laughter, ironic, of course, but it is Comedy 
—Comedy Relief: (the Virginian has been 
relating a fantastic story about frog-farm- 
ing his purpose being to weaken the hold of 
the villain, Trampas, on certain cowboys if 
and when he can make him ridiculous in 
their eyes) : 


“All eyes watched the Virginian and gave him 
their entire sympathy. Though they could not 
know his motive for it, what he was doing had 
fallen as light upon them—all except the excited 
calculators. These were loudly making their for- 
tunes . . . drugged by their satanically aroused 
hopes of gold . . . Had a man given any sign to 
warn them, I think he would have been lynched. 
Even the Indian chiefs had come to see the show 
in their war bonnets and blankets. They naturally 
understood nothing of it, yet magnetically knew 
that the Virginian was the great man... And 
now as Trampas declared tickets to California 
would be dear and Rawhide had better come first, 
the Southerner let loose his heaven-born imagina- 
oo 
“*How killed frogs?’ demanded Trampas. 

“Just killed ’em’ . 

“Not a banker in Fifth Avenue’ll touch one 
now if another banker’s around watchin’ him. 
And if ever yu’ see a man that hides his feet an’ 
won't take off his socks in company, he has worked 
in them Tulare swamps an’ got th’ disease. Catch 
him wadin’, an’ yu’ll find he’s web-footed. Frawgs 
are dead, Trampas, and so are you.” 

“‘Rise up, liars, and salute your king!’ yelled 
Scipio . . . Others greeted him, and the Indian 
chiefs came, saying ‘How!’ because they followed 
their feelings without understanding. 

“ ‘Don’t show so humbled, boys,’ said the deputy 
foreman to his most sheepish crew.” 


The italics are my own. 


I have given the excerpt above at some 
length, and while it is mostly broad farce, 
the undercurrent of tension is present suffi- 
ciently for the relief. Still another example 
of a more definite type: 


“Shoshone’s roar was echoed by Saunders’ sud- 
den snarl: 

“*There’s somethin’ .. . movin’... over there 
to the right! Behind those aspens, looks like... 
I caught a flash!’ 


“But whoever or whatever it was, the movement 
was not repeated. To left of them three lonely 
trees, stumps merely, clung to the rimrock; in the 
wind and the twilight they looked like gibbets, 
with men suspended on them; Shoshone shivered, 
peering at the trees under the brim of his Stetson, 
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like a man bewitched. 

“Oh, bury me de-ep on the lo-one prai-ree!’ he 
chanted, snapping his huge knuckles like castanets. 

“He grinned, but the grin had something un- 
certain in it; then: 

““Say, Texas, you believe in ghosts?’ 

““Only on pay-day,’ snapped Westervelt. Sho- 
shone lifted a hand. 

“Twas about here th’ fella was bumped off,’ 
he intoned hollowly, but now there was a quality 
in his voice beneath the humor of it, as if he were 
whistling to keep up. ‘Followed a crowd of ghosts, 
watched ’em cavortin’, an’ give hisself away. Them 
ghosts they chased him, t’ hell-an’-gone, an’ he’d 
have doubled an’ lost ’em, they not knowin’ this- 
here kentry, only—he got all bolixed up in th’ 
seaweed, an’— 

“*Seaweed!’ The voice was Saunders’. ‘Say, 
Shoshone, you fixin’ t’? run a whizzer on us, huh?’ 

“ ‘Seaweed,’ replied Shoshone calmly, ‘like I said. 
This happened a long time ago, when this-here 
place was all water ... anyways, they caught 
him, an’— 

‘—What happened?’ It was Saunders’ voice. 

“*Why—they made a monkey of him, Saunders, 
th’ same as you!’ 

“Shoshone’s explosive ‘haw-haw!’ sounded as 
Westervelt’s horse whickered—too late. The 
Texan’s hand, in a lightning stab for his pistol, 
came away, as a harsh voice menaced: 

“*That’s it—keep yore hooks away from them 
irons, rustlers! Less’n you crave to be crow-bait 
right now! We got you-all covered! Reach f’r 
salvation, long-riders; stick up them paws!’” 


I HAVE cited the above example, as it is 
typical, but a trifle different from most. 
It might be called “Inverted Relief,” since 
most of the comedy occurs before the rough 
stuff, instead of after, as will be seen. It 
has the value of an added surprise with the 
arrival of the main backbone of the story: 
action. And it contributes to the suspense. 

There are, of course, numerous ways of 
employing this very important adjunct, but 
please note: It must not be forced—lugged 
in by the hair of the head, so to speak—but 
it must occur naturally, out of the thread 
of the story, as in the following bit by 
W. W. Jacobs. It is not an example of typi- 
cal Relief, but it is woven in and out of 
the horror, to serve two ends: relief from 
the stark terror of the story, and the en- 
hancing of that terror by its very casualness, 
as you will see: 


“(The sergeant-major) took something out of 
his pocket and proferred it... 

“‘And what is there special about it?’ enquired 
Mr. White... 
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“Tt (the monkey’s paw) had a spell put on it 
by an old fakir,’ said the sergeant-major, ‘a very 
holy man. He wanted to show that fate ruled 
people’s lives, and that those who interfered with 
it did so to their sorrow. He put a spell on it so 
that three separate men could each have three 
wishes from it.’ 


“His manner was so impressive that his hearers 
were conscious that their light laughter somehow 
jarred. 

“*Well, why don’t you have three, sir?’ said 
Herbert White cleverly. 

“The soldier regarded him in the way that mid- 
dle age is wont to regard presumptuous youth. 
‘I have,’ he said quietly, and his blotchy face 
whitened .. . 


“‘*Sounds like the Arabian Nights,’ said Mrs. 
White, as she rose and began to set the supper. 
‘Don’t you think you might wish for four pairs of 
hands for me?’” 


Again I have italicized a part of the relief 
motive. 

The above is from that classic of sheer 
horror, “The Monkey’s Paw,” by a master 
of sheer humor, and so eminently fitted for 
the “relief” role, as has been seen. The 
humor is injected unobtrusively, deftly and 
by contrast, in its macabre suggestion, 
heightens the grisly horror the effects of 
which have remained with me for many 
years. True, it conceivably might not affect 
another in the same degree, but the citation 
is useful, I think. 


Of course, injudiciously used, comedy re- 
lief will be like something that the cat drag- 
ged in, or like a patch on a pair of trousers, 
for all to see. Don’t commit a murder, and 
then have the murderer tell a funny story 
by way of contrast, unless you are a genius, 
like Chesterton, who is able to make one 
laugh when seasick, for example, although I 
have never seen it done. An excellent ex- 
ample of how not to employ this device 
would appear in the following in which the 
suspense is absolutely shattered, as I see it, 
from here: 


“The long road was ghostly with shadows as 
Elphinstone peered out from behind the hedge. 
There was a wagon coming down it, and the man 
driving it was a roly-poly fellow, with a wig. 
Elphinstone cursed, under his breath. His victim 
would be coming that way in a moment, but mean- 
time he couldn’t help laughing silently at the obese 
figure; he thought he hadn’t seen anything as 
funny in a long time in the Halls. A funny little 
man, roly-poly as Punch, he was, and Elphinstone 
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remembered a long story about a fat man who 
had fallen out of a cart, or it might have been a 
motor, and the fat man had rolled in the mud, and 
all the onlookers had said: ‘Ha-ha!’ 

“Elphinstone laughed, silently, because he could 
enjoy a joke.” 


The joke here is on the reader, because 
the fat man or the man in the wagon has 
nothing to do with the story at all. If the 
author had made the latter the intended 
victim, say, and the would-be murderer not 
yet realizing it, he’d have had something; as 
it happens, he has not. Equally silly is the 
meaningless device similar to that banal re- 
course of the vaudevillian, with no warning 
at all, of: “Say, I heard a good one yester- 
day,” which is on a par with the “sketch” 
involving a murder, with the murderer dis- 
covered in an embarrassing position (and 
not because he had been caught red- 
handed!), savoring of low farce. 

Sometimes the principal character can 
furnish relief in the midst of a desperate 
situation by a whimsical acceptance of his 
lot; it is always effective: a humorous ac- 
ceptance of discomfort or danger, either by 
means of a monologue, or in conversation 
with a friend. I seem to have chosen West- 
erns, mostly, but not because they were 
Westerns, the following seeming to me an 
excellent example of relief coming on the 
heels of a particularly violent example of 
knock-down-and-drag-out : 


“Oldis grunted. 

“*That’s right,’ he said. ‘A fella got married 
last year—used to be a top hand. Last time I 
seen him he’d lost twenty pound. I asked him 
if he’d been poorly, an’ he says no he ain’t been, 
but he’s been hangin’ out wash, an’ he got flat feet 
from it, an’ can’t sit a horse. So th’ missus she 
got him a job with her brother tendin’ store. Last 
I heard of this fella he’d stuck hisself with a 
needle mendin’ baby clothes, got blood-poison, an’ 
taken to th’ hospital to Tucson. Day come for 
him to be gettin’ out he done fell down-stairs, an’ 
broke his collar-bone, but you can’t tell me ’twan’t 
no accident, because th’ fella he run away, see? 
An’ after that he jumped out the courtroom win- 
dow when he was brung up f’r trial!’ 


“Dave grinned a little, but he said heartily: 
‘It sure do beat hell!’ ” 


O doubt, in a sheer, stark, gloomy 
tragedy obtrusive comedy relief would 
be uncalled-for, if not unwelcome, of course. 
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Although, as I say, the Greeks knew of it, 
their tragedies are, mostly, unrelieved. Will 
Shakespeare, though, employed it, but if one 
wants a precise layout, perhaps it might be 
something like this: 


Comedy Relief may occur in the middle 
of action, but in such case it must be brief. 


“The six-point-nines were coming over, in a 
terrific barrage. 

“Keep your feet down, soldier!’ came the ser- 
geant’s voice. The firing redoubled. And then, 
like the ghost in Hamlet, another voice; it was 
reedy and thin: 

“‘An’ my haid, too, would you-all reckon, 
Sarge?’” 


And one might say, then: Once in a chap- 
ter, if the story is an “action” story, but not 
much oftener than that. Perhaps it would 
be better to say: once in two chapters, or 
once in three. In my own case, I have let 
the story run itself in this respect, so that, 
say, when I was filled with blood and 
thunder, I’d try to think of something funny, 
whether or not proceeding from the action, 
and use it, if I could. There is, it seems to 
me, a positive zest in writing, as well as or 
more than in reading, to get out from under 
tragedy for a moment, and breathe. But as 
I said earlier in this article, it is a necessity, 
too. Comic relief will be found in pictures 
(not necessarily motion pictures) ; it may be 
the high light on a grin, the blocking out of 
a head, the evanescent turning of a hand. 
Story-writing is at best a delicate job, unless 
you are a literary carpenter, and as such 
are not concerned with manner, but, rather, 
with method, but even if you don’t think so, 
you need it, too. 

Remember that editor of whom I spoke at 
the beginning of this article; you want to 
keep him on the edge of his chair, don’t you? 
And not on his back. And when you’ve had 
him near the breaking-point—but not too 
near it—with a continued barrage, say, of 
six-guns, lightning, battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, turn on the laugh, if you can 
summon it, but use all gently, as Hamlet 


_ dictates. 


Yes, you can say it with poetry, too, if 
you are able, a practice best exemplified, 
perhaps, in the Western story, when your 
cowboy hero or his stooge, maybe, may burst 
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into song. I said “poetry”; I mean, of 
course, verse. It doesn’t have to be, or, 
rather, it must not be hifalutin, and it must 
not be lugged in like a suitcase carried by 
a man in a hurry to make his train. 


May I inject two excerpts from Shakes- 
peare? The Editor will probably delete this, 
but let us see how Hamlet handles it, for 
once: 

Hamlet (to Polonius): My lord, you played once 
in the university, you say? 
Polonius: That did I, my lord, and was accounted 

a good actor. 

Hamlet: What did you enact? 


Polonius: I did enact Julius Caesar. I was killed 
in the Capitol; Brutus killed me. 
Hamlet: It was a brute part of him to kill so 
capital a calf there. Be the players ready? 
* + * 


Hamlet (to Ophelia): . . . look you, how cheer- 
fully my mother looks, and my father died 
within’s two hours. 


The part after the asterisks follows almost 
immediately upon the part before, with 
tragedy, undiluted, before and after. And 
just another very brief quotation, with a 
punning double entendre drawn from and in 
the midst of tragedy, to wit: 

Hamlet (to First Clown): Whose grave’s this, 
sirrah? 

ist Clown: Mine, sir... 

Hamlet: What man dost thou dig it for? 

1st Clown: For no man, sir. 

Hamlet: What woman, then? 

ist Clown: For none, neither. 

Hamlet: Who is to be buried in’t? 

ist Clown: One that was a woman, sir, but, rest 
her soul, she’s dead. 


The above examples are not given for the 
puns, which, today, might draw a laugh over 
the radio, but scarcely in books. They are 
cited as an early example of Comedy Relief 
by a tragedian who was also an actor, and 
who knew that every bit of “business” count- 
ed, and the principle remains the same today. 

The Bible perhaps is the sole work not 
employing the device of comedy to soften 
tragedy, or at least it has never so impres- 
sed me, so far. Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but they will continue to 
say, with Francisco, “For this relief much 
thanks,” and Gentle Author, may your 
shadow never grow less! 












By Kate BAUMAN 
(Ok’d by Frank P. Holland, Jr.) 


WORTHWHILE marketing source 
somewhat remote for visits of the 
ever helpful Harriet Bradfield and 

staff is way down south in Dixie. 


Of all the markets in the south Holland’s 
is outstanding. It is the best field for free 
lance writers, containing fiction and articles, 
and carries the usual departments of interest 
to women. Many well known writers con- 
tribute to its pages, but beginners are given 
a good break here. The names of successful 
writers who made their first sales to Hol- 
land’s would form quite a list. 

A large proportion of Holland’s readers, 
who number around five hundred thousand, 
live in the smaller cities —cities scattered 
over almost a million square miles, which, if 
you remember your history, was explored 
before New York and Boston and Philadel- 
phia were discovered. When the magazine 
was started twenty-eight years ago it was 
limited to the five states known as the south- 
west—Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana. Interest outside this 
territory spread until the magazine was 
broadened, some ten years ago, to reflect the 
present day interest of fifteen states. These 
additional states—Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
—suggested its subtitle “The Magazine of 
the South.” 

The use of special-appeal-to-women arti- 
cles offer the happy chance of frequent sales. 
Parenthood, the child, how-to-do, garden, in- 
terior decoration, health, beauty, clothes, 
sewing, crafts, entertainment, cooking, and 
on through the list, are printed in rather 
large volume, even to two of a kind in one 
issue.. 

One issue contains ‘hee articles : 


One parenthood article—“Evolution of the Sum- 
mer Camp.” This is written to parents, explaining 
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desirable features of and need for summer camps 
as well as tracing growth. 

Three garden articles—“Gladioli.” Treated as to 
landscape possibilities, planting, new insect enemy. 
‘Yellow Roses.” Gives the characteristics of ten, 
most of them new, and mentions their fascinating 
appeal in mass planting. “The Mallow Family.” 
A slightly technical discussion of flowers under 
that botanical classification rather than a treatise 
on somebody’s ancestral tree. 

One homefurnishing article—“Unfinished Furni- 
ture.” 

One house plan— “Brick Veneer Cottage.” 

Two sewing— ‘A New Craft.” “Useful Linens 
for the Home.” 

— beauty—“Weigh and Consider.” (A good 
title. 

Three entertainment—“Introductions.” “Special 
Dinners.” “How About St. Patrick’s?” 








The August number has the distinct lo- 
cality slant in two articles: “Old Churches 
of the Deep South,” and “Highway Beauty 
—Now,” which is about native trees as well 
as beauty for southern highways. Action in 
the two longest fiction numbers takes place 
in Minnesota, Indiana, and New York — 
outside the South. Another story, also about 
“Buffalo Days,” centers around Dodge City. 
One of less than fourteen hundred words 
might be classed as the better type of short- 
short, though Holland’s rarely uses this 
kind and never except when it conforms to 
good story technique and has quality value. 

And perhaps nothing could reveal this 
publication’s attitude more than an editorial 
in the August issue mentioning the fact that 
many editorial fingers over the nation have 
pointed this way since child labor in the cot- 
ton-textile industry has caught the general 
public’s interest. This editorial admits noth- 
ing is to be gained by denying any fact con- 
cerning the real condition, but “everything 
to be gained by facing it squarely and going 
intellectually to work to change it,” men- 
tioning.-two methods which have failed to 
remedy the condition and advocating an un- 
tried method as the one possible solution. 
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Again quoting an editor, this time Miss 
Wier: 

“We want feature articles of not more than three 
thousand words, and prefer most of the women’s 
department articles to be around one thousand 
words. 

“We desire historic subjects, not over three thou- 
sand words, that reveal new facts, incidents or 
characters. These must be authentic, and have ex- 
planation of sources attached. 

“Fiction length is five thousand words for long- 
est. We run one serial, the length anywhere be- 
tween twenty-five and sixty thousand words.” 

OU are wondering if the editors have 

drawls? Yes and no. Two do not, 
though their speech is not overly rapid, and 
one has the musical speech of old Louisiana. 
The editorial grief falls on her shoulders, 
but she is one of those thoroughly capable 
women never in a hurry, always charming 
and friendly, and kind enough to write an 
author about working over an article or 
story if it shows promise and is something 
in the scope of the magazine’s needs. 


Those desiring a year’s subscription free 
might try making the “This For That” de- 
partment. Accounts of practical, everyday 
things discovered by the readers are used for 
this. A year’s subscription is given for each 
hint published. Card notification in case of 
acceptance but none acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address: “This For That’ Depart- 
ment. Here are two taken from the double 
column. Elimination of cooking odors by 
putting a few drops of oil of lavender in 
boiling water before serving dinner. (Some- 
thing to remember when the beans burn or 
when the guests are too special to be allowed 
the heavenly odor of enticing food.) Ex- 
planation of one woman’s. many uses of 
paraffin to lighten her housework. The long- 
est item has one hundred and seven words. 

And as you have guessed by this time, the 
primary appeal is to women, with each issue 
containing something for every member of 
the family. - 

Rates are one and- one-half cents up for 
fiction.. One and one-half cents up for non- 
fiction, plus two dollars up for photographs: 
Well written-and suitable material is in the: 
up. Payment is made on acceptance. Ad- 
dress : Holland's Magazine, 3306 Main, Dal- 


las; Texas. “Ten cents: a copy: Frank P.’ 
Holland; Jr., managing éditor; Claude Wier 


and Arthur Coleman, associate editors. 
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Bulletins 
Last minute news by special wire 

Ranch Romances, former Clayton success, was 
sold to the Warner Publications. Fanny Ellsworth 
remains editor. The address is 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Warner owns Arts and Decora- 
tion, Field and Stream and Black Mask. Imme- 
diate cash payment on acceptance. Pulleaze study 
the magazine first, says Miss Ellsworth. 

Street and Smith broke a long time rule when 
they established Progress, non-fiction scientific 
magazine review. With August, 1933, the maga- 
zine discontinues. The magazine met good reader 
response but little paid advertising. 


Just a Note: U. S. Recognition of Russia now 
looming as a probability should prove a fertile sub- 
ject for many good articles from all angles. 





The Los Angeles Country Drama Association 
National Playwriting Contest closes October 1, 
1933. Details from the Executive Secretary at 
240 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Address the asso- 
ciation. First prize $100. Get details first. There 
is a registration fee of $3. 


I 
| TONY-TABLE 


is the choice 
of well-known 
authors 


Erie Hatch, well-known writer, 
likes his Tony-Table so well that 
he allowed us to use his photo 
as he writes. You, too, can use 
your typewriter in comfort in your 
study, on the terrace, in the gar- 
den—anywhere. No more clear- 
ing off of cluttered tables. Adjust 
your Tony-Table to just the right 
height, pull it up to your easy 
chair and let your thoughts flow. Tony-Table was designed by 
Norman Anthony, editor of Ballyhoo, in collaboration with Wm. 
H. Berri, well-known maker of fine modern furniture. Built to last 
a life time, chromium plated legs and base, adjustable in height, 
will not shake or tremble when you write. Top of satin finish 
black enameled wood with compartment for paper. Fits any 
portable typewriter. 

Send your check for $15, and Tony-Table will be shipped pre- 
paid. If not as represented, money wil! be refunded. 


WM. H. BERRI, INC. 
108 East 48th Street New York City 


RADIO PLAYS WANTED 


We sell radio plays—fifteen minute, half hour, and serials 
of thirteen instalments of fifteen minute or half hour each. 
Over forty requests from radio stations for material are 
now on hand, unfulfilled. All material must be typewrit- 
ten and in proper form, as we do not have any revising, 
rewriting, typing, publishing or copyrighting service to 
sell to you. 

Submit direct, enclosing self-addressed stamped envelope 
in case we cannot handle. Sales commission: 15% of gross 


— RADIOPLAY DIVISION 
VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 


TOWER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
No personal interviews without appointment 




















TYPING SERVICE 


Neat; aceurate typing on good quality bond paper, 
carbon free, 50c per 1,000 words, special-rates on 
book lengths. Poetry le per line. Mailed flat. 
Mimeographing at reasonable rates. 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
P. O. Box 34 Paoli, Penna. 
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10—-SONGS=-10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 
THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
elients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our eli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 
Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 
Big Royalties 
paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose musie to your lyries or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 
UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
[nec 


YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 


submitted. 
UNDERS PUBLICATIONS 


SA 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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URING March we placed seven songs for 
D publication on royalty basis—more sales 
combined 
In addition we leased 
scores of songs for use by singers, bands, and 
orchestras, and secured over fifty radio broad- 
casts. 


than all other song agents 


made during that time! 


We Can Sell Your Song! 


No other song marketing agency in America 
has a sales record like ours. Submit your songs, 
words and music, direct to us for tryout by 
famous radio artists without obligation, enclos- 
ing return postage. No revising, composing, ar- 
ranging, copyrighting, or publishing propositions 
to sell you. Sales commission: 15%. 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Song Agents 
“The Quest Leads To Victory” 
Tower Building Chicago, Illinois 











Coming 


The September issue of Writer’s Dicest will 
carry an unusual article, and a good one by Miss 
Agnes Reeve. The article, “Then and Now,” deals 
with the differences in published magazine stories 
of a few years ago and today. A number of ex- 
amples are quoted showing the changes in story 
trends in the past few years among the better 
known slicks. Readers will remember Miss Reeve 
for her very well liked series (later made into 
book form) “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing.” 


Laurence D’Orsay was challenged by a house- 
wife who never got beyond her kitchen and her 
baby’s crib to show cause and reasons for Mr. 
D’Orsay’s statement: “There are plenty of good 
honest plots between the kitchen stove and the 
baby’s crib. Mr. D’Orsay’s September articles lists 
some of these plots in detail. You'll think of more 
when reading the article. 


Thomas H. Uzzell is now at work on an article 
covering the writing and marketing of one act 
plays. This will be the first time in two years that 
a good list of markets for one acters will be 
published. 


The Family Circle, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City, is not discontinued but moved to 400 Madi- 
son Avenue, The Family Circle is free distributed 
by grocery stores to their customers. 


_ The current edition is used in Washington, Bal- 
timore and Richmond Piggly Wiggly grocery 
stores. More stores are expected shortly. 





Children’s Stories 
(Continued from page 41) 


trailing down their stolen collie, the Mason 
children’s every day doings are worth fol- 
lowing—breathlessly! These stories should 
ring true for they are actual happenings of 
a real family of children, who have grown 
up into famous editors, lawyers and writers. 


STIRRING book for girls from ten to 

fifteen is A Patriot In Hoops, by 
Frances Cavanah. This is a fine, intensely 
absorbing, and beautifully written story of 
Civil War days. Living in a border state, 
Sarah Sterling has so many thrilling adven- 
tures that the young reader scarcely realizes 
that he is learning a great deal about an im- 
portant period in American history. 


I see that space will not allow me to give 
you brief reviews of the other books the 
children selected. I will merely list them for 
you. But I do want to mention just two 
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Not without just cause has Writer’s Dicest gained a 
circulation greater than the combined circulation of all 
the magazines within its fleld. The chief reasons for its 


popularity are: The new revised edition of Roget’s standard “Thesaurus 


(1) Accurate, authoritative articles by leading editors, Of Emglish Words and Phrases” is now ready. To any 
writers, and critics. student of words, it is not necessary to describe the wort 
(8) Accurate first-hand market information. poll eae declared invaluable by every writer of fiction 


(3) Consistent publication of articles that inspire Physi P : 

- ysically the book is cloth bound in durable blue 

you to create salable material. P cloth, stamped in gold, with a red dust cover. The book is 

(4) The knowledge that countless writers have found 514 inches wide by 8% inches long. The paper is white 

their way to literary success through guidance book paper. The type is much larger than ordinary dic- 

in these pages. tionary type. There are 691 pages. It is impossible to 

The above points boiled into one sentence read: Writers speak too highly of this book of phrases and synonyms 

who subscribe to Writer’s Dicest write and sell more marvelously compiled for ready instant reference. 
material than they otherwise would. Price $2.00 the year. Price $2.50. 


Both for only $3.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St, 
Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me postpaid by return mail one copy of “Roget’s Thesaurus of English Word. 
and Phrases” and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

I will pay the postman $3.50 upon receipt of the book which pays for both my subscriptior 
and the book. If I am not completely satisfied, I will return the book and you will refunc 
my money by return mail. 


C] New CT] Renewal 


DOE os 4 sive vc sbecesedsdeswdedes<0cdsoseeeswscesceBeeseusebenss senescent 


Address ......... oc cccceccecesees osseous Onn 


City TRILL ON TEETER TEES Ta cece ec erecesesteseseseseseeesees sees 


Please refer this to a friend if you are a subscriber. 


Peeters ewes eeesesewee ewe eee ee ee eee ee eneseeseseee 








of helpers, Wrrrer’s Dicest and Roget’s Thesaurus. 


of Wrrrer’s Dicest whispers sagely in our ear that lyrics don’t sell 


mentioned it, let’s see what Roget gives for “lyric.” Here it is: 


LYRIC. poetry, Muse, tuneful Nine, 


spring, inspiration. 
versification, rhyming, making verses; 


poetics, poesy, Calliope, 


prosody, scansion, orthometry. 


anacreontic, sonnet, roundelay, rondcau, rondo, triolet; 


elegiacs &c. adj.; verse,—metre,—poetry. 
poet,—laureate; laureate; minor poet, bard, 


trritabile vatum. 
V. poetize, sing, versify, make verses, rhyme, scan. 
Adj. poetic, —al; 
fambic, trochaic, spondaic, anapaestic; Ionic, Sapphic, Alcaic, Pindaric. 


Parnassus, 


lyrist, scald, troubadour, trouvere ; 
meistersinger; improvisatore; versifier, sonneteer; ballad monger; rhym—er, —ist, —ester; 


SPSS SSSSSSOSS SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSSSESSSSHSSSSESSSSSSESSSESEESSESEEEE 


A Well Matched Pair 


polar taage by a Royal on thousands of writers’ desks throughout the world is that sturdy pair 


books. 


Helicon, 


rhapsody. 

dramatic—, lyric— poetry; opera; posy, anthology; disjecta membra poetoe. 

song, ballad, lay; love—, drinking—, war—, folk—, sea— song; lullaby; music, &c. 
rhymes. 


verse, rhyme, assonance, crambo, metre, measure, foot, numbers, strain, rhythm; 
(voice) 580; iambus, dactyl, spondee, trochee, anapaest &c.; hex—, pentameter; Alexandrine; 
alliteration. 


Pierides, 


minstrel; 
poetaster; genus 
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Over either of them we could grow lyrical, but that staid sense of business that regularly keeps 
us from tossing posies in your path as you march to the newsstand each month to purchase your copy 


Instead, allow us to creep into your graces by reprinting the synonyms Roget gives for one word, 
—and remember there are literally thousands of such words in this 691 page book. Well, since we 


Pierian 


poem; epic,—poem; epopee, epopoea, ode, epode, idyl, lyric, eclogue, pastoral, bucolic, georgic, dithyramb, 
madrigal, canzonet, cento, monody, elegy, palinode; 


415; mursery 


(Bad poetry) doggerel, Hudibrastic verse, prose run mad; macaronics; macaronic—, leonine—verse; runes. 
canto, stanza, distich, verse, line, couplet, triplet, quatrain; strophe, antistrophe, refrain, chorus, burden. 
accentuation &c. 
blank verse, 


minne—, 


lyric, —al; tuneful; epic; dithyrambic &c. n; metrical; a—, catslectic; elegiac, 


Good grief. Al of that out of one lone humble word. And just imagine how many varied and 
tangent ideas you can get out of glancing through such a list. Roget’s is perfectly indexed, and like 
Warrsr’s Drosst befongs alongside your typewriter. May we have your order? 
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more. One is Douglas of Porcupine by 
Louise Andrews Kent. There are few boys 
or girls from nine to fifteen who would want 
to miss reading this outstanding adventure 
story. The Douglas family are so utterly 
life-like, and their ideals and struggles, and 
thrills and fun during their treasure-hunt- 
ing winter on an island off the coast of 
Maine are so worth-while—and fascinating! 

The other book I don’t want to leave out 
is a fairy tale that every child from six to 
ten who loves fairies, simply adores. It is 
called Poppy, Or the Adventures of a 
Fairy, and it is by Anne Perez-Guerra. It 
is the story of a tiny fairy who mislays her- 
self on earth and is adopted by a family of 
children, who put her in their doll house. 
Poppy gets shut up in the icebox and the 
clock, falls into the lard, is imprisoned in 
the colander, has a gay time on the dinner 
table, and takes part in many other adven- 
tures. 

I might also add that the Child Life Story 
Book is a sure fire anthology for younger 
children. They themselves selected the most 
popular stories from one hundred thousand 
manuscripts that came in. A glance at this 
book will show a writer what the youngest 
children are asking for in the way of stories. 


HE books I have mentioned and the 

books which I am listing have all been 
written by writers who wrote first and fore- 
most to be interesting, to give boys and 
girls a good time, and I am sure that in do- 
ing so, they should win the writer’s old age 
pension, for their books ought to live for 
many, many years. These are stories that 
should give children what Hazlett calls, “the 
greatest joy in life—the love of reading 
when we are young.” 


Recent books that children love 


Children from eight to twelve. 
“Letters to Channy,” by Heluiz Wash- 
burne (one of the best travel books I have 
ever come across). 
“Tak-Kee,” by Carl Moon. 
“The Orange Cat,” by Frank Pettee. 
Children from ten to fifteen. 
“The Shawl with Silver Bells,” by Helen 
Coal Crew. 
“Mysterious Mansions,” by Mary Dicker- 
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© Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 


“NEVADA MOON” (Quincke); “ARIZONA ROSE” (Feist) ; 
ROSE” Shapira Borneeie) Co-authored songs: 


“COLORADO 

“TWILIGHT MEM’RIES” and E MY SUNSHINE 
OF HAPPINESS” (Quincke); “ALL WE WANT MIAMI,” 
which won $100 in contest; ‘WHEN I TRY TO FORGET I 
REMEMBER,” which placed in San Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
contest; “I WANT TO TAKE THE TRAIN THAT GOES 
TO HEAVEN” (Lyric & Melody Co.), ete. 

For good work, fair prices, and square dealing in composing, 
arranging (piano and orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu- 


script copies write to 
LON HEALY 


(Enclose stamps) 





Liberty Theatre Colorade Springs 








* SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, #07) New York crrv 








POEMS e SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 


On material accepted we pay all publishing costs. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portland, Ore. 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


ay Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

HEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 








SONGWRITERS 50-50 PLAN 


17—NEW SONGS PUBLISHED—17 

Why be disappointed? Send your poems to a pro- 
gressive company. Send for free list of our latest 
published songs, including the famous “SHADY 
RIVER” (The National Prize Song), and “I’M 
STEPPIN’ OUT NOW” (Novelty Fox Trot Sensa- 
tion of 1933). Over 30 Radio Stations are using 
our songs. IV] 
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HE PLOT BUILDER! 


T An endless source 
of plot suggestions 


ONLY 

; for short 50 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. ¢ 
Compact and complete. Postpaid 








BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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25¢ 


never bought a finer book 





E have received over three thou- 

sand unsolicited letters from writ- 
ers complimenting us on the magnificent 
value of The WRITERS 1933 YEAR 
BOOK. We are positive you will like 
this large 64-page magazine. Buy your 
copy today. 


THE WRITERS 1933 YEAR BOOK 
AND MARKET GUIDE 


contains: 


The Book Publishers 
Who they are—what they want to buy— 
how to sell them—all their addresses. 
Getting Action 
H. Bedford Jones, the highest priced pulp 
aper writer, tells how he gets action into 


Albert Payson Terhune surveys the book 
field and tells what will be tomorrow's 
market. 

Come, Let Us Say Farewell 
A Writer's Dicest subscriber now in Ta- 
hiti says farewell to this practical world and 
tells how he lives, loves and writes in the 
sunny, happy South Seas. One of the most 
unusual articles we have ever published. 

The Perils of the Unknown 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, renowned writer 
and world traveler, explains the best sources 
of story material. 

The Toil of a Novel 
Phyllis Bentley, author of the best atin 
novel, “Inheritance,” writes about historica 
fiction. 

All Reliable Fiction Markets 
All fiction markets in United States, Canada 
and England. A superb comprehensive list 
of markets with detailed editorial require- 
ments, addresses, etc. 

The 100 Best Trade Journal Markets 
With detailed editorial requirements. 

The Year’s Most Representative Quality Story 
By Nancy Hale. 

How To Prepare a Manuscript for an Editor 


And many other features. 
YOU CAN BUY FOR ONLY 


25¢ 


THE WRITERS 1933 YEAR BOOK 
AND MARKET GUIDE 
At Your Local Newsstand 
or Postpaid Direct From 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 Bast 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 








son Donahey. 

“Debby Barnes, Trader,” by Constance 
Lindsay-Skinner. 

“Swift Rivers,” by Cornelia Meigs. 


Nursery Books. 
“Sally and Her Friends,” by Lena Tows- 
ley. 
“Michael, Who Missed His Train,” by 
Dorothy Bryan. 
“Here Bingo!” by Anne Stoddard. 
“Johnny Goes to the Fair,” by Lois Len- 
ski. 
“This Little Pig,” by Helen and Alf 
Evers 
“Little Yellow Dog,” by Dorothy Sherrel. 


Children from six to eight. 
“Pixie,” by Ethel Calvert Phillips. 
“A Train, A Boat and An Island,” by 
Charlotte Kuh. 
“The Bird Began to Sing,” by Rachel 
Field. 


Poetry. 
“Fifty-One New Nursery Rhymes,” by 
Rose Fyleman. 
“Tirra Lirra,” by Laura E. Richards. 
“The Picture Book of Poetry.” 
“Christopher Robin Verses,’ by A. A. 
Milne. 


Hymn 


The League of Nations’ Associations announce 
a contest for an international hymn, to be sung to 
the first 16 measures of the “Ode to Joy,” Bee- 
thovan’s Ninth Symphony. A first prize of $100.00 
will be awarded the winning poem; $50.00 for the 
second best, and Honorable Mention for the third 
best poem. 

A partial list of hymns and school songs which 
have already been written to this music contains 
Hymn No. 63, Unitarian Hymn Book; Hymn 
No. 114, The New Hymnal; Hymn No. 160, Meth- 
odist Hymnal; Hymn No. 75, Harvard University 
Hymn Book; Page 147, the Assembly Hymn Book; 
No. 6, Silver Song Series; No. 132, Levermore 
Students’ Hymnal. 

The judges, whose decisions will be made purely 
on literary merit, are Bliss Perry, S. Foster Da- 
mon, and Robert Hillyer. The contest closes on 
September 1, 1933. Poems must not exceed three 
stanzas and should be in the rhythm of the “Ode 
to Joy.” Manuscripts should be unsigned, the 
name of the writer, enclosed in an accompanying 
sealed envelope, will not be made public until final 
decision is made. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Miss Harrie Whittier, League of Nations’ Asso- 
ciation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, who will furnish further information upon 
request. 
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Parks Cramer 


ldca Ahoy! 


OUND, honest, critical opinion has 
made many writers. You owe it to 

yourself to secure from WRITER’S 
Dicest, or from some other worthy able 
critic, a mature, carefully reasoned opinion 
of your work. Working without expert 
critical advice is like flying an airplane with- 
out a compass. As a matter of dollars and 
cents you will find no finer investment for 
the advance of your own literary career 


than investment in honest able critical advice. 


For the past fourteen years WRITER’S 
Dicest has specialized in the criticism of 
manuscripts for writers. Our clients include 
both beginning and professional writers. 


Our service includes a clear analysis of your 


script complete with revision suggestions 
and detailed marketing advice. In addition, 
when the script is long enough, a discussion 
of your own native talent is included with 
suggestions for your future work. Such a 
criticism of your work enables you to see 


yourself as editors see you. 


The rates are only $1 for each 1,000 
words. Enclose check covering criticism 
with script and address it to the Editor of 


WriTEr’s DIGEsT. 





Criticism Department 


Writer’s Digest 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITER’S WVIGEST 





ATTENTION, AUTHORS!!! 


Manuscripts neatly typed, well arranged on good 
quality bond paper, corrections in punctuation, 
spelling and grammar, one carbon copy included. 
Rates 40c per 1,000 words, lc per line for poetry. 
Work guaranteed. 


MARGARET R. BLAIR 
1119 Parkside Blvd. Toledo, Ohio 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting 

booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, 
Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 


Editor 








GUARANTEED ASSURED ATTENTION 


editor worth his salt will give cordial, sincere attention 
to a neat, fresh, crisp, clean manuscript. The stories I type 
for my writer-customers assure you of editorial attention in 
any publishing office. Carbon free. Grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation corrected free. Typing 40¢ a 1000 words. Verse, le 
6. 


a lin 
E. H. STANBROUGH 


R. F.D. 3 Newburgh, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately to meet Editors’ Re- 
quirements. 50c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation if desired. 
Books a specialty. Poetry, 2c a line. Twelve years’ 
experience in typing. Fee should accompany Ms. 


RUTH M. THOMPSON 
625 Chestnut Street E. Lynn, Mass. 








30c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per 
line. You’ll appreciate my work. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








Quaker Quality Typing Service 


Meets all editorial requirements. Good paper, accu- 


rate work, prompt service. Ordinary corrections 
made. One carbon. 40c per thousand words. Spe- 
cial rates novel length. Mailed flat. Send your 
Mss. with fee enclosed. 


1108 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; poems, lc per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 








Woman’s World 
(Continued from page 34) 


day morning arrives, and Luella can hold out 
no longer. She comes down the stairs, and 
is met by an incomprehending silence and 
white faces that turn away from her. And 
in passing the neighbors, she also feels their 
curious stares from behind fluttering cur- 
tains. But suddenly her chin comes up. 
Through the October lanes Luella walks on, 
being young and gay, for her mother. 
“Jaunty and So Sturdy” she walks up the 
road to the ridge in “Fancy All Wool, Mink 
Striped Lapin Coney Fur, Tweed Mixture, 
Red.” 


Notice here how tactfully the mother’s 
death is handled! Never is it actually men- 
tioned, except in reference to the mourning. 
Writers are too prone to detail such situa- 
tion in all their sordid tragedy—the experi- 
enced, successful writer (for general fiction) 
has the good taste to sidestep unpleasant 
scenes. 


Woman’s World likes the adolescent story 
—there’s one in the May issue, light and gay, 
entitled “Love Is Like Measles,” by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements. It concerns a 
boy and a girl who have grown up together 
and both are completely immune to such 
silliness as love. But a wedding next door is 
contagious—the boy whose sister is being 
married “falls” like a ton of bricks for a 
sophisticated city girl who is amusing her- 
self at his calf-love antics, and the heroine 
thinks herself in love with a man who turns 
out to be the father of two childern. . . with 
the result of mutual attraction when both 
discover they have been wrong. 


And the June issue carries a gay, fast- 
moving light romance entitled “Tiah 
Trouble” by Ruth Burr Sanborn, concern- 
ing two young people who have a hard time 
keeping up with each other. Tiah Melone, 
vivacious brunette, voted the peppiest girl 
in her class at boarding school, creates a sen- 
sation upon her arrival on the West Coast. 
A particular sensation with Daniel Tavener 
who doesn’t at all like the competition of a 
half-dozen males for her favor. Tiah was a 
little too athletic and always wanting to go 
places and do things, and Daniel preferred 
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girls who were soft and clinging. But he 
couldn’t get Tiah out of his pulses and she 
led him a merry chase. Until one day he 
gets her on a picnic alone upon the desert, 
has a tire blowout and a bad spare, and the 
two of them try walking back some twenty 
miles. Daniel grits his teeth at Tiah’s good 
sportsmanship, secretly admiring it, but still 
wishing she might cling to him, soft and 
yielding, depending on his strength . . 
When his flashlight gives out, she finally 
does—break down and cry. But it’s because 
she couldn’t go any further, had tried so hard 
to be peppy—and because he hadn’t under- 
stood her hint that they stop nearer home... 
And then Daniel commences his confessions. 
Result? Of course, next morning they get 
back, bedraggled but happy, and Tiah’s last 
words to Daniel are, “Let’s be married first 
thing in the morning—” 


Woman’s World uses very few articles, 
and it doesn’t want any “short shorts.” But 
it will give the new writer a chance with 
short stories of about 5,000 words or less if 
they are directly in line with its policy and 
distinctively written. Their serials, of which 


they average about two and a half a yeaf, 
run around 40,000 to 60,000 words. The 
address is 222 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 


When the play “Another Language” opened, we 
reported it as being high art, and one of the best 
dramas we had ever seen. The play succeeded 
royally on Broadway and in the East. The road 
companies that stayed near Broadway all did well. 


Writer’s Digest readers will remember that 
we hazarded a guess that the ending of this play 
had been changed from tragic to sad to accom- 
modate the box office, which fact was later borne 
out in a press interview Mrs, Franken gave. 


Now we learn the inexorable box office has 
jammed another change down the mouth of “An- 
other Language.” 


One of the road companies, after a successful 
stay at Chicago, left for the wheat country. Audi- 
ences grew slimmer, and the box office receipts 
slithered away from a sweet song to a faint piping. 
The road manager began studying train schedules. 
Then some bright, slick, golden haired son of 
Apollo got a ladder, a few electric light globes, 
and changed the electric title over the doorway of 
the theatre in which they were playing to “Love 
Speaks Another Language.” 


Came the dawn and they packed ’em in. 


Incidentally “Another Language” is Mrs. Frank- 
en’s first play. She had to shop it all over New 
York before it was produced. 





Rejected Manuscripts 
Wanted 
Special One Dollar Offer 


Your unsalable manuscript not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words will be analyzed and a 
constructive report of its faults as we 
find them will be rendered with sugges- 
tions for re-arrangement of plot and 
composition. Discouraged authors grasp 
this limited opportunity. 
NATIONAL LITERARY SERVICE 


Builders and Merchants Bank Bldg. 
5153 N. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, te Rad 


1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon co 
enced, expert and prames service guaranteed. ‘write for ‘for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Sept. 15, Mss. under 
10,000 words, $1.00. 
Write for Circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
c. L. SULLIVAN New York 





POETS — INVESTIGATE 
PROFIT-SHARING ANTHOLOGY 


AMERICA SINGING, Vol. III, cloth-bound and il- 
lustrated, now in preparation. Poets, known or un- 
known, are invited to submit verse. All poems will 
receive most careful consideration. 


+ “?occnee SINGING 
1665 E. 73rd S Cleveland, O. 








UNREASONABLY REASONABLE 

Letter perfect TYPING to editors’ requirements, free carbon, 
minor corrections, extra first and last page. 30c per M 
Revisions * Criticism * Helpful Suggestions * Sales Helps 
That UNSOLD manuscript needs something! Is it revision, 
criticism, reconstruction, rewriting, polishing? Send it to us, 
we'll tell you! One dollar reading fee, which will apply be 
any service we render. You pay only for what you 

get! Absolute satisfaction or your remittance returned. Let 
us vitalize that ‘“‘sleeper.” 

FREEMAN & BARCLAY 
1225 Granville Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 
promptly. 25c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. Poetry 1c a line. 


E. J. GREAVES 
CHESTER - : . WEST VIRGINIA 











TO THOSE... 


who desire a thorough criticism and a eomplete 
market service for their works I offer my services 
at very reasonable rates. For consideration, submit 
your novels, serials, plays, short stories, etc. 


JAMES M. HURT 
Author and Critic 
Fidelity Union Bldg. Dallas, Texas 
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SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE 


aS What strange 
ents possess? mae the source : 
HL of knowledge that made it possible for them to 
3 a miracles? Were these profound secrets jam x 
ned with ancient libraries, or are they buried { 
beneath crumbling Temple walls? 
These wise men of the past knew the mysteries 
of life, and personal power. This wisdom is not 
lost,—it is withheld from the mass. It is offered 
freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you }. 
r wish to step out of the rut of monotonous 3 
|| aoe [of] existence and MASTER YOUR LIFE. y 


THIS FREE BOOK 
oh f Man's intolerance has at time: swept his 
i: achievements from the face of the earth, yet se- 
} ret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred 
wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one of 
* these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU to 
", write and secure a free copy of the “Wisdom 
J of the Sages.” It will point out how you may 


%. receive age-old truths. You can learn to MAKE 
YOUR LIFE ANEW—the fulfillment 
of your ideals awaits you. Address: @ 
Friar A. M. S. 
fi ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
t SAN JOSE 


{AMORC) — CALIFORNIA 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Class 


Foreign Affairs, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
City. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
articles on subjects in the international field. The 
length usually favored is 4,000 to 5,000 words. We 
do not want poetry or photographs. We report 
promptly, and pay $100.00 for articles of usual 
length, on publication.” 











Our Navy, 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. Carl Gardner, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. We want stories 
with navy or seagoing flavor, We are in need of 
long serial Navy stories. We use neither poetry 
nor photographs. We report immediately, and pay 
after publication, according to the merit of the 
material.” 


School Management, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. Issued monthly, except July and 
August, 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “The only 
original material we use appears in our two de- 
partments — “How Other Schools Do It” and 
“Projects and Programs for Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation Meetings,” for which $1.00 is paid on 
publication.” 

General, Literary, and Fiction 

The American Home, 244 Madison Avenue, New 

York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued 








..zand ANOTHER SLASH 


E don’t try to fool you by talk- 

ing of inflation and advanced 

prices. Writers’ materials have 
advanced but little thus far. But—not 
only are we running this unusual sale, 
but these are the lowest prices ever fea- 
tured by us in four years of business! 
No, it isn’t a cash-raising or stock-clean- 
ing sale; we simply want to get at least 
300 new customers this month. 


Remember, please, that these prices 
do not include postage. Be sure to in- 
clude enough for postage, or the package 
will be sent c. o. d. for the balance (and 
Uncle Sammy takes 18c extra from you 
for each c. 0. d.). The regular prices are 
in brackets, so you can see how deep 
these reductions are. And remember, add 
enough to cover postage. If you remit 
too much, we’ll return the surplus. If 
= want ac. o. d. shipment, remit at 

ast half in advance. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue 


The free copy of Esenwein’s “Writing For The Magazines,” offered in the June issue of 
Writer’s Digest for the largest order in June was given to Mrs. Matilda McLaren, Springfield, Ill. 





Karolton Envelopes: 25 9x12 and 25 
94%4x12% ($1.40) 75c this month. 25 
6x9 and 25 6%x9% (95c) 50c. If you 
fold manuscripts twice, use 50 No. 10 
and 50 No. 11 ($1) 50c. 

Typewriter ribbons (75c) 45c, 3 for 
) ig .25; Carbon paper, 50 sheets (80c) 


Hammermill Bond paper, 84x11. 500 
sheets 16 lb. ($1.25) 95c; 20 lb. ($1.60) 
$1.05. Hammermill Ripple finish 20 Ib. 
($2) $1.35. Arena Bond, a rag-content 
paper ($2.25) $1.95. Delphian Bond, a 
special light-weight paper ($1.10) 80c. 
“Checks And Double Checks,” a great 
75c book for authors, 30c. 

Postage extra on all these items. All 
surplus remittances will be refunded. 
We ship at once on receiving your order. 

Items not on sale: 50 manuscript 
covers, 9x15%, 90c. Manuscript boxes, 
to hold bulky manuscripts, 5 for 60c. 
Erasers, 10c. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want manu- 
scripts on decorating, home making, gardening, etc., 
1,000 to 1,500 words, accompanied by photographs. 
We do not use poetry. We report within two 
weeks, and pay 1%4c a word on publication.” 





American Mutual Magazine 


Published by the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company. Editor, Carl Stone Crummett 
(Bi-monthly) 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

Articles: Pertinent articles from 1,000 to 1,200 
words aiming to be helpful to the executive man- 
agement, that is the owner of the business, mana- 
ger, treasurer or insurance manager, on: (a) In- 
dustrial management. (b) Industrial safety work. 
(c) Economics pertaining to industry or industrial 
management and signed by men, who by their pos- 
itions, may be taken as speaking with authority. 
(d) Problems of industrial safety work and their 
solution that will be of help and interest to other 
concerns. (e) Relationships of employer and em- 
ployee as they bear on workmen’s compensation 
insurance. (f) Timely developments pertaining to 
mutual insurance. 

Special Issues: February, Automobile, in which 
articles dealing with commercial and pleasure car 
automobile insurance that will be of interest to in- 
dustrial executives is featured. October, Fire, with 
the leading article on a phase of fire insurance as 
it relates to industry. December, in which the 
leading article is based on a timely theme for 
executives. 

Photographs: It is desirable to accompany manu- 
scripts with photographs (glossy prints), sketches, 
or other forms of illustration. 

Cover: Suggestions or photographs for covers 
are welcomed and will be purchased on their 
merits. Artistic presentations of industrial themes 
that tell a story, are timely and will appeal to busi- 
ness executives are desirable. 

Humor: Original items that present humerous 
situations are considered. Plays on words are not 
acceptable. 

Verse: Poetry on themes relating to business or 
industry are used on the back cover and frequently 
on inside pages. 

Payment: All material is paid for upon accept- 
ance, the usual rate being from one to five cents 
a word. 

Purpose: The purpose of this publication is to 
give information to employers that will be helpful 
in the prevention of accidents, to retain the good- 
will of workmen’s compensation insurance policy- 
holders, to keep the name of the company favor- 
ably in their minds, to build the good-will of de- 
sirable prospective policyholders, and to familiarize 
both policyholders and prospects with the ad- 
vantages of mutual insurance, but with American 
Mutual insurance in particular. 

Policy: Controversial subjects and material 
which could be interpreted as offensive or detri- 
mental to any industry, group, or individual, or 
material of a risque nature are not considered 
either for text or illustration. Material not con- 
sidered strictly as news but which may be inter- 
preted as advertising for the business interests of 
the author or the concern with which he may be 
connected is not acceptable. Wherever practical 
and logical the use of the word “mutual” in text 
is desired. The name of the author of an article, 
with his official capacity, together with the names 
of the company with which he is connected, may 


Students of Dr. Richard Bur- 


MM ton’s Course in Creative Writing 


will tell you how. Read these reports: 


“Since June Ist, 10 of my travel articles have 

been accepted,” Samuel H. Longley, Eustis, Fla. 

. “Your fine, sympathetic criticism of my first 

story” was an ‘eye-opener’. You give me hope! My 

acceptance list of poetry is mounting rapidly—sixty- 

three now,” Daniel W. Smythe. . .. “I am pleased 

with the course. It was just what I needed. I had an 

article accepted by Unity Publications,” Mary Hatt, 

Kent, Wash. . “Your course eliminates years of mis- 
takes for the beginner,” Robert Tyler, Cement, Okla. 


If you have any interest in writing, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate this complete, practical course in 
creative writing, including the short story, article writing 
and ag ere It brings to you the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as teacher, lecturer, edi- 
tor, critic and author. It gives you individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort. Also com- 
plete criticism of 8 of your short stories. 


FREE Analysis Test. It may reveal many 
interesting things about your dormant abil- 
ity to write, to “size up” situations, to un- 
derstand human motives, ete. You receive, 
without obligation, an expert’s frank opin- 
ion. Write today, stating age and occupa- 


tion. Dr. Burton 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


802-3 Burton Building, 9-11 Main St., N. E., Minneapolls, Mina. 


AUTHORS 


In manutyping, as in everything else, it is ont | that counts. 
Don’t spoil your chances with inferior work. @ type your 
manuscripts accurately, carefully and neatly on mhigh grade 
bond paper at 60c per 1,000 words; books, special rates; peers ry, 
2e per line. Minor corrections, carbon free. Mailed fiat. In- 
quiries invited. 


MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











WRITER'S CATECHISM! 


Just out! Latest book by Wycliffe A. Hill. Contains complete 
answers to every question a writer can ask—100 of them. In- 
formation about markets, critics, bureaus, plot sources, movie 
studios, courses and books for writers, collaborations, publicity 
writing, contests, trade journals,—in “tact everything a writer 
wants to know. Send $1.00 for your copy today. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
1541 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 











| Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six di writers — Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 





Sues S G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 


po en 6 Send for circular. 
| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


I WILL PAY $1.00 AWORD 


Send 25¢ for the begin- 
Also 











for best plot solution. 
ning of my plot, and rules of this contest. 
my bulletin of other contests. 


MYRTLE MAXWELL 


Thurston Nebraska 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Maas. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 




























































CORRESPONDENTS EARN $5 


Weekly reporting events in their home areas for the 
large dailies. T 


Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best oO 
training in the world for beginning writers. 


r lon writers spare-time money and opportu- 
ofties ee tH their notebooks with real life adven- $50 
tures. 
NEWS CORRESPONDENTS HANDBOOK ONLY $i! 

Tells How to Gather, Write and Sell News 


News Correspondents Bureau, Box 54, Camden, N. J. 


TYPING - REVISION - CRITICISM 


Your Manuscripts accurately prepared for 
ublication. Special offer till October 1st. 
rite for information. 
RUTH C. LEMON 


1723 Crawford Avenue Parsons, Kansas 


“o=s=mz 











SOME OF MY FRIENDS SAY ... 


po my play, “THE STRUGGLE,” is a criticism and repro- 

luction of Shakespeare at his better writing. Have me criti- 
an your stories at $.75 the thousand words. Verse criticism, 
each poem of twenty lines or less, $1. Additional lines $.05 
each. Play criticism, each act $2.50. Literary revision with 
typing, $2 the thousand words. Payment in advance. 


WILLIAM ZILLMAN 
HAZELHURST - - - - WISCONSIN 


PLOT DIVIDENDS 


Send us your rejected story. We will show you how 
to revise plot to make it salable. Rates 60 cents per 
1,000 words. Minimum $1.00. Special rates on novel- 
ettes. Our fee includes helpful criticism as well as 
plot revision. 


MAC RAE SERVICE 
Rm. 325, Security Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 














THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








10% SALES SERVICE 


You want to sell your stories. SELLING ’em is my business— 
for American and foreign authors. Commission, 10%. 
Handling charges: Any MS. to 5,000 words, $1 and postage; 
longer, 20¢ per M.; REFUNDED if salable! Thorough criti- 
cism given, revision if merited. Have sold MY work for a 
decade. Try me with YOURS! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box D-148 Dante, Virginia 








appear in the heading but not in the article. Only 
original material that has never been published is 
acceptable. Adequate postage should accompany 
all manuscript to assure its return. 


Contact, 150 West 47th Street, New York City. 
George Bruce, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.80 a year. “We use air-war fiction stories, 
5,000 to 8,000 words in length.” 


Contempo, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. M. A. 
and M. K. Abernethy, Editors. Issued every three 
weeks; 10c-a copy; $1 a year. A small literary 
magazine of the “One-Man Review” type. “We 
want short stories up to 3,000 words, poetry, criti- 
cism, or anything interesting. We do not use pho- 
tographs. We report as soon as possible, but do 
not pay for material accepted.” 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested in love 
stories written in the first person and based on 
actual experiences of men and women. Romantic 
background, sincerity, and truth should be the key- 
note of stories sent in to us. We like stories of 
courtship and marriage written realistically and 
dramatically. The note of sacrifice is always wel- 
come. The length should be anywhere from 3,000 
to So were.” a 


Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont. Walter 
John Coates, Editor, Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2 a year. A poetry magazine using some prose. 
“We want poems of New England and the “North 
Hills”; idealistic and ‘social vision’ poetry—of all 
patterns—if it is good; and ballads and folklore 
poems of exceptional interest and merit. No length 
limits for virile and artistic verse; but poems of 
8 to 100 lines preferred. We also want short 
sketches of interesting characters in literature, or 
in history, not over 1,000 words. Critical notes on 
poetry, and short reviews of books by Driftwind 
poets. We do not want short stories, essays, or 
prose other than the above, except by invitation of 
Editor. We use zinc etchings and halftones for 
illustrating. We report as soon as possible, but 
do not pay for material accepted.” 


The Farmer's Wife, 61 East 10th Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use fiction 
which must be wholesome and suitable for family 
circle reading ; material that deals with various 
household activities of the farm woman ; articles 
that deal with community life and its various or- 
ganizations, such as church, school, and so forth; 
material dealing with foods, clothing, and the 
like ; also verse, We pay one cent and up on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Frontier and Midland, State University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana. H. G. Merriam, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
A literary magazine of the “One-Man Review” 














Typewriter Ribbons— 





Save 1/3 to 1/2 on Writers’ Supplies! 


Our best quality...............c000 50c each, 8 for $1.00 500 sheets, 8%”x11”, 16 Ib. substance.......... $1.00 

Karleton Envelopes— - _ 500 sheets, 8%”x11”, 20 lb. substance.......... 1.26 

25 97x12” and 25 9467x1216”......cccccscessees eee 1.00 Sent postpaidin U.S.A. Remit by M.O. or Currency. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 

10 N. Steuben THE CLOTH PRODUCTS CO. Chanute, Kansas 


Hammermill Bond Manuscript Paper— 
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type. “We want stories, verse, articles on literary 
matters. We use poetry, but no photographs. We 
report within a fortnight, but do not pay for ma- 
terial accepted.” 





Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Howard R. Davis, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly, 5c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want articles of from 100 to 200 words, with pho- 
tographs for illustration, for the woman’s and 
children’s pages; articles of from 100 to 300 words, 
with one or more photographs for illustration, of 
oddities and out-of-the-ordinary things for its Odd 
and Strange pages. Good pictures of freaks of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms are welcome, as are 
illustrated stories of strange occupations, customs, 
practices, etc. We also buy an occasional maga- 
zine article from 500 to 1,200 words, if accom- 
panied by from 6 to 10 photographs, and also 
shorter magazine material of from 200 to 400 
words, if accompanied by from 2 to 5 photographs. 
We want short fiction from 1,200 to 1,500 words, 
but it must be clean and interesting. Love, ad- 
venture, mystery, and western stories are preferred. 
We report within a short time, and pay from $3 
to $5 for stories and want nothing but the one-time 
rights to print them; $1 to $1.50 each for photo- 
graphs, with text accompanying paid for at the 
rate of $5 a column. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Knowledge, 111 East 15th Street, New York 
City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
want articles that present to the intelligent layman 
the latest advances in science, psychology, me- 
chanics and invention, sociology, history, art, archi- 
tecture, biography, etc. It is non-technical. Ar- 
ticles dealing with these subjects should be com- 
petent, authoritative, written interestingly. Length 
of articles up to about 2,000 words. We want pho- 
tographs to accompany manuscripts. We do not 
use poetry. We report within a month and pay 
Yc a word on publication.” 








Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
articles from 2,000 to 5,000 words; short stories 
from 4,000 to 7,500 words; serials from 40,000 to 
60,000 words. We use photographs only in con- 
junction with written material. We also use short 
verse. Payment is made on acceptance.” 





The Modern Monthly, 52 Morton Street, New 
York City. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. A magazine 
interested in radical evaluation of American cul- 
ture. “We are particularly interested in literary 
criticism; also satires and poetry of social and 
radical character. General length, 3,000 words. 
We also use poetry. We do not pay for material 
accepted.” 





Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want love stories from 
15,000 to 35,000 words. We use photographs, but 
no poetry. We report immediately, and pay on 
acceptance.” 





Model Craftsman (The Home Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine), McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Emanuele Stieri, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
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57 
YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. J. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton 
te and many other famous editors and pub- 
ishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories 1 read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 











NEW MARKETS Sronns 


not generally known to writers. Let us help you 
established with the syndicates, unlisted Bh nocd ag 
and mail order papers, now that the regular markets 
are so hard to make. 

Stories rejected by the better paying magazines due 
to being overstocked are what we need. mmission 
of 10% payable after sale. Honest, efficient criticism 


ree. 
Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. Fee 
waived when we sell a few of your stories. 
Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste a dol- 
lar in misgui postage. 
a Chamber of Commerce and Bank reference. 
1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writer’s 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Department Cape Girardesu, 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster-—if you want_to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 





mt > oor RS 

3 new let poin e roa’ 

hundreds of men and women have ce) O22 Pad 
followed to quickly increase their ef oO <« 


earning power. 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a tion in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent. 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 

E-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERT? 
Seo: Michigan Avenue Dept. ase Chicago, ft. 
Send let ‘* Success in Advertis..g’’, and full information. 





Name 


Add. 


City. State. 





















WrRriITER’s DIGEST 





implicity 
pells in 
uccess 


Story Writing 


Discard complicated lessons. Too much tech- 
nique strangles efforts. Use the Fergmer skele- 
ton to revise and build plots. 


The LITTLE lesson with the BIG message 
which opens the trail to editor’s checks. 


A complete analysis of short story writing in 
three minutes reading for one dollar. 


E. B. FERGMER 
509 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Manuscripts revised and corrected according to 
the Fergmer System, $2.50 for 5,000 words. 








EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
$2 a year. Mss. requested. Valuable prizes. Beauti- 
ful in content and format. Big circulation despite 
depression. We supply poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. Splendid way to build up 
following. Amber and Jade, Fall anthology, now in 


preparation. 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








HOLLYWOOD EXPERT 


Four years motion picture experience. Try me—lI 
know the forms. Typing, 40c per thousand words, 
1 carbon copy, all errors corrected. Revision, $1.00 
per thousand words. Special rates on novels. 


Prompt service. 
MITZI FOX 
6941 Camrose Drive Hollywood, California 








You can’t copyright your Ms. until it is published, 
but you can 


PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST PLAGIARISM 
by copy-registering it with the 


Author’s Manuscript Registration Bureau 


Box 1644 Hollywood Sta., Los Angeles 


Send copy of Scenario, Song, Story or Book, with 
$1 registration fee, or write for details. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


1,000 words of prose or 25 lines of poetry of your 
first submission typed free. Thereafter, prose 35¢ per 
1,000 words, poetry le per line. Spelling corrections 
and carbon copy free. Money order (stamps accept- 
able if order is less than $1.00) must accompany mss. 
to insure prompt service. 

J. CLAYTON SHANK 


P. O. Box 615 Lancaster, Penna. 








TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one inch ad in 


WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








want articles on the construction of period, mod- 
ernistic furniture; metal work; pottery; models— 
clipper ships, sailing vessels, railroads, engines, etc. 
All material must be accompanied by drawings 
and photographs. We do not use poetry. We re- 
port on receipt and pay on publication, according 
to the merit of the material.” 





My Self Magazine, 1008 West York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1 
a year. “We use articles not more than 2,000 
words in length, but at present we have more 
material than we can use. Exceptionally good 
material on metaphysics and new thought, proper- 
ly slanted, will be given careful consideration. We 
use neither photographs nor poetry.” 





Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York City. 
Eldora Field, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want short, inspira- 
tional articles, with psychological trend; very 
short, first-person experience stories, 500 to 1,500 
words in length. Also, psychological articles writ- 
ten in a popular vein, and short ‘pep’ or business 
articles. We use photographs occasionally. We 
do not want poetry. We report within six weeks, 
and pay by arrangement, upon publication.” 





Squadron, 150 West 47th Street, George Bruce, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. 
“We want air-war stories, five to eight thousand 
words in length.” 





The Westminster Magazine, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Ga. Robert D. England, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want critical 
articles on present day subjects and writers, not 
over 5,000 words; poetry, not over 40 lines; book 
reviews; fiction, not over 4,500 words; one-act 
plays. We do not want photographs. We report 
as soon as possible, but do not pay for material.” 





Humorous 


Film Fun, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Lester C. Grady, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want two-line jokes and 
wisecracks. We do not want either photographs 
or poetry. We report within a week, and pay $150 
to $2 on acceptance.” 





Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short, humorous 
sketches up to 800 words. We want neither photo- 
graphs nor poetry. We report within one week, 
and pay 5c a word, the twelfth of the month.” 





Juvenile 


The Catholic Boy, 2642 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Rev. Francis E. Benz, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We want stories of adventure, 
sports, daring, business that have real boy interest, 
strong plot that will appeal to boys between 12 and 
17 years of age. Stories with a Catholic background 
preferred that encourage honesty, honor, loyalty, 
and the best traits of a Catholic boy, but that teach 
without preaching. Stories to be from 4,000 to 5,000 
words, and serials from 40,000 to 50,000 words long. 
No manuscripts are returned unless accompanied by 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope.” 
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Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Carl F. Sutton, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.50 a year. “We want short 
stories for children up to twelve years. Articles of 
interest to children, such as flowers, insects, flags, 
stamps, parties, children of other countries, swim- 
ming, hiking, etc., in fact, everything of interest 
to children. We use a limited number of photo- 
graphs and poetry. We report within sixty days 
and pay Ic a word thirty days after publication.” 





The Cradle Roll Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. Agnes Kennedy 
Holmes, Editor. Issued quarterly. “We want stories 
and articles of help to parents of children under 
five years of age. We want articles on subjects 
such ‘as the case of babies, diet, play, and training; 
how to entertain the three and four-year-old when 
sick-a-bed ; how to give a party for the three-year- 
old. Length from 300 to 1,000 words. We do not 
use photographs, and are not buying poetry at pres- 
ent. We usually report within a week; and pay %c 
a word on the 20th of month following receipt.” 





Olive Leaf, 3309 Seminary Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Rev. John Helmer Olson, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
60c a year. Children 7 to 11 years of age. “We 
want stories about 500 words in length, preferably 
adventure stories, for children, Also religious 
stories. We use photographs when they accompany 
manuscripts. We also print verse of interest to 
children. We report at once, and pay %c a word 
on publication.” 





Scouting, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. E. S. 
Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a 
year. “We want very technical articles on the 
technique of Scouting. Also some handicraft; na- 
ture study of a how-to-do type. Word limit, 1,500 
words. We use photographs for illustrating. We 
do not use poetry. We report within two weeks, 
and pay $10 a page.” 





The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Miss Katharine P. Crave, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 3c a copy; 35c a year. Chil- 
dren 6 to 12 years. “We want stories up to 1,200 
words, on character building. We do not use pho- 
tographs. We report upon receipt, and pay 50c per 
thousand words on publication.” 





Sports and Outdoors 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want good, 
live hunting, fishing and camping stories with 


plenty of action. Practical articles that would 
tend to make life easier for the outdoorsman. 
Copy should run between 2,500 and 3,000 words. 
We want photographs to accompany manuscripts. 
We do not want poetry. We report within two 
weeks, and pay lc a word and up on acceptance.” 





Trade 


The American Brewer, 202 East 44th Street, 
New York City. Robert Schwarz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We want tech- 
nical articles on the brewing industry, 1,000 words 
in length. We do not use poetry. We report within 
a month, and pay 25c an inch on publication.” 





WRITERS WANTED 


To train for humorous column work, which 
pays as high as $150,000 yearly. If you 
ave a sense of humor, are studious, and 
sincerely ambitious, send for free test les- 
son “W”. If this test shows you possess 
the proper qualifications, I will offer to 
train you and help you write a “peppy” 
column. The cost to you will be nominal. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 


A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 


By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 

HAMILTON New Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
1932, etc., etc.) 


NOT class instruction 

NOT mimeographed lessons 

SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 


345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 








POETRY BOOK CONTEST 
Competition open during August. Winning collection to be 
published on straight royalty basis—no expense to author. 
Other contests; also free anthology prize. Good poems needed; 
short-stories under 2,000 words. New writers welcomed. SIGNS 
AND MARKETS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along the 
Literary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, 
$1; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, dictionary and handbook, $1. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for complete information. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon St. (Monthly, $2 a year, 25c acopy) Dallas, Tex. 








SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


Serial, etc. Stories; articles. Screen-star Plays. Fee, 
15,000 words, $1. Collaborate on suitable stories. 
Published stories for screen. Screen Music. Refer- 
ence: L. A. Better Business Bureau. $20 prize: Be- 
fore Sept., Novel, screen angle; Scenario; or Radio 
continuity, 18, 26, 39, 52 dramatic episodes, % hr. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 














PERSONAL SALES SERVICE 


I will personally seek Chicago and New York mar- 
kets for approved short a and book-length manu- 
scripts. No extra charge. Send only regular criti- 
cism fee with manuscript for appraisement (criti- 
cism and suggested changes on unsuitable material 
included.) 10% commission on sales. 

I can place several strong Melodramatic Loves 
Westerns, Detectives and Mysteries right now. I 
am selling my own work. I can sell yours. 

Rates: $1.00 for first 1,000 words and 25 cents for 
each additional 1,000 words in each manuscript. 
Send postage for return. 

Free booklet “Help For Writers.” 
Manuscript Sales Plan” 16c. 


DON H. WIMMER 
Literary Critic and Adviser 
Suite 157, 1512 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


“Wimmer’s 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
pM wo STORY written directly for the TALK- 


Ind a + dad 4. 


companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
= = you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 





as agent can ee Authorship. THE 
STORY Is THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has he demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW 


The opportunity is here for you—-TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have yous 
shut down. Stories will be gcoentet f us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPOR S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Dateks Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us fot representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 


HELP WANTED! 


That’s what rejection slips spell. 


. —_ representative in New York affords a 
rsonal contact of exceptional value. PER- 
SONAL CONTACT in selling is a big factor in 


any field. If you are looking for competent sales 
assistance, send me your manuscript with $1 read- 
ing fee and let me prove the value of personal 
contact. 10% is charged on sales. 

If you do not have a manuscript on hand, write 
for my leaflet, “How I Work with Clients.” 


GEORGE E. CALLANAN 


Literary Agent 
3217 Barlum Tower Detroit, Mich. 
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American Druggist, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
business stories about independent retail drug 
stores. Average length is 1,600 words. We do not 
use poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay 
an average rate of $50.00.” 





Flooring, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 
David Cantor, Editor, Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We want news of the flooring indus- 
try. We pay %c to lc a word on publication for 
articles.” 





Hardware Age, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Charles J. Heale, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. Recently merged with 
Good Hardware. “At the present we are not in 
the market for free lance material, and will con- 
sider only material that is unusual and very prac- 
tical. We use window display photographs from 
hardware stores, for which we pay $2.00. We re- 
port within two days, and pay a space rate of $12 
a page.” 





The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Carl W. Dipman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want suc- 
cess stories about grocers who have achieved suc- 
cess by progressive merchandising methods. 
Stories should give facts and figures on operat- 
ing expenses, sales, profits, etc. Store should be, 
preferably, the modern open display type. Photo- 
graphs should accompany the manuscript, or be 
available. We also want ‘shorts’ of about 100 
words, giving some specific idea that a grocer is 
using to increase sales, cut expenses, better served 
customers, or in some other way help that grocer 
run a more profitable business. We also use jokes 
with a grocery angle. We rarely use poetry. We 
report within three weeks, and pay lc to 2c a 
word on acceptance; photos, $1 to $3 each; jokes, 
$1 each.” 


Note 


American Forests, 1723 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. has discontinued the policy of paying 
for material from free lance writers. Articles are 
written by the staff or on assignment entirely. 





Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City, wishes to call attention to the fact that they 
are not in the market for free lance material. 





Market Letters 
(Continued from page 24) 

Building; National Rural Letter Carrier Weekly, 
1311 G Street, N. W.; New Age, official maga- 
zine of the Scottish Rite, southern jurisdiction 
(Masonic) ; and the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
whose contributors are attracted by the opportu- 
nity for service to the 200,000 readers, Joy Elmer 
Morgan, its editor, says. 

The American Historical Review, 40 B Street, 
S. W., accepts only the results of historical re- 
search which the authors desire to have published, 
and does not pay for them. 


¢ Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth street, 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold om a money-back guarantee. 


MMAR AND PUNCTUATION 





The ou Word and How te Use It.......... 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of ieesee in English 





Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 





Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Boo 





Wm. Dana Orcutt 





Writing | Good English 
. Berg Esenwein 
ite and O 





inds, Micke & Eldredge 


1001 yes and Answers ~ English Grammar.. 


Hathaway 
English Grammar Simplified 





James C. Fernald 


A Working Grammer of English Language........ 


James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and A y 


wo eeee: - 








0 
Queene Dictionary 
Funk & Wagnalis 











Correct Synonyms and Ai 
J. T. Baker 
Webster’s Dictionary 





Write It Right 





Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 


3.50 





Playwriting for Profit 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 





3.00 





Modern gg reid Writing 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
How to Write for Radio 


3.00 





Seymour & Martin 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


2.00 





Hew to Write a Shert Story. 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stori 


1.00 





L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Sto 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 


1.00 





hunn 
Writing the Short Story 


2.00 





. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stori 


3.00 





Dorothy Brewster 
Short is Writing 





Orvis 
The Only. Two Ways to Write a Short Story 
John Gallishaw 


5.00 





— the } vats Story 
Esenwein 


1.50 





The G calenes Ficti 
H. Bedford Jones 


Development of the American Short Story.......... 


aseeneee 2.50 


F. L. Pattee 
Twelve Cardinal Elements ef Short Story Writing.. 1.00 


Agnes Reeve 


2.50 





Narrative T 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


3.00 





Trial & Error. 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 


3.00 





Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 





D. Withelm 
Children’s Stories and ow te Tell Them......s::...... 2.00 


Essenweim & Stoci 








Wities Se the ~<a Short Story. 1.00 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 





Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit 





Joseph and Cumberland 





How to aa Serial Fictien 
Michael Joseph 





This Fiction B 
H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional 
James Knapp R 


Twenty Problems of “the Fictien Writer.a........... 
Gallisha 


ry 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer's — 


ee 2. — en ie 





A. M. Mat 

1933 Writer's yy “Artiet’s Year Book. 
(All Foreign Markets) 

1933 Year book & Market Guide. 





POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versificati 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 





Horatio Winslow | 





Walker's Rhyming Di 
J. Walker 





Points About Poetry 
Donatd French 





Gm, of Poetry nw 
Clement 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 





Art of Inventing Character 
eorges Polti 
Plots and Per ies. 








— -Six Dramatic Si 
eorges P Poms 
Universal Plot C 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Constr 





Richard K. Abbott 
Plot and Idea Psychology 





Leeming 
MISCELLANEOUS 
for the Writer 





Psycholo 
Pro K. Nixon 
Training for Authorsh 





Kleis 
Cartesaieg and Drawing 





Manuel Rosenberg 
Community Newspaper 





arris & Hooke 





= of Literary Criticism 


an 
One Term Course in English Literature...............0++ = 


Heydrick 





The Writer’ s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 





Technique of the Mystery Stery. 
Carolyn Wells 
odie to Sell 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 

50 
5.00 


1.50 
50 
2.60 


2.50 
6.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.40 
1.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 





Writing 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
te F of Writing 








Meking’ fa Pay. 
Warden LaRoe 





c. 
Magazine Article Writing. 
E. Brennecke 


2.00 
2.00 
3.08 


Cues o4 anion to English Literaturessc..s..1........ 4.50 


arvey 
testes yt Editors’ Checks. 





By Laurence D’Orsay 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 











for which I 





Name 





Address 





City 
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WrRITER’S DIGEST 





Here Is Professional Help ! 


You have longed for professional help. For just 
a word from an establish writer, or a brief 
hint from a real editor straight from the firing 
line. How much it would help you shorten the 
distance to writing success! 


I WILL HELP YOU 


I’ve been through the mill and know how you 
feel. Since 1912 my own manuscripts have been 
appearing in all classes of periodicals; in addi- 
tion, 18 of my books have been published, I 
spent four years (1918-21) as a full-time free 
lancer; then was editor of a farm weekly (1921- 
22). I became the first Editor of Better Homes 
& Gardens (1922-27) and laid out its editorial 
field, seeing it through to one million circulation, 
when I became Associate Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (1927-29); then Managing Edi- 
tor, Ladies’ Home Journal (1929-33), and have 
just purchased a partnership in a newspaper. My 
experience covers all angles of the writing busi- 
ness and I am straight from the firing line. I 
know trends today, what the editors are doing 
and thinking. 
WHAT I WILL DO 


I will share my experience with a limited num- 
ber of earnest writers, for no more will be ac- 
cepted than I can give my personal attention. 
First come, first served. I will not market your 
manuscript, but I will tell you what can be done 
to improve it and suggest markets, if it has any 
hope at all. I will handle no poetry or plays. 
Especially qualifid on biography, historical sub- 
jects, articles, editorials and fiction. Fees, $1.00 
per thousand words, minimum $5.00, remittance 
with manuscript. Book lengths. $25.00. Send 
for circular. 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
LOCK BOX 386 MARSHALLTOWN, IGWA 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! Are 
You SELLING Your STORIES? 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 

There is a live market for good stories. Pro- 
ducers want something new in plays. Motion 
picture companies are on the look-out for more 
original scenarios. Magazine and book publish- 
ers are conducting prize contests in hopes of 
discovering an outstanding story. Are you plac- 
ing your stories successfully? 

We specialize in selling all types of manu- 
scripts. We offer you a reliable trustworthy 
agency service. Our reading and placement fee 
is reasonable when you consider the amount you 
spend for return postage on misguided manu- 
scripts. 

We call on editors personally. We cover New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. When we sell 
a story we receive 10% of the proceeds. 


Reading and Placement Fees 
Manuscripts up to 7,000 words 
= over 7,000, up to 15,000 words 2.00 
” * 16,000, up to 25,000 “ 4.00 
ag “ 26,000 words 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 


The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. 


Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Author’s Agents 
Sth Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


(Personal interviews by appointment only — 
Phone Lib. 7610) 














Continued from page 60) 
N. W., isn’t buying anything now. Richard 
W. Westwood, chief of the editorial staff, 
said when interviewed, “Just at this time we 
are very much overstocked and are likely 
to be in this situation for most of the rest 
of this year.” 


For your file, though, clip this: “Under normal 
conditions we buy from free-lance writers provided 
the material combines scientific accuracy and pop- 
ular treatment and otherwise conforms to our 
needs. We use no fiction, but popular illustrated 
articles on natural history from various view 
points. When buying, we pay from one to two 
cents a word on acceptance and from one to three 
dollars for pictures. We purchase no poetry. A 
prospective contributor would find it worth while 
to study the magazine itself before writing.” 


The Junior Red Cross Journal, Red Cross 
Building, National Poultry, 1426 U street, 
N. W., Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal 
(which has a Washington address but is 
edited at 507 West Tenth street, Des Moines, 
Iowa), and the American Magazine of Art, 
910 Seventeenth street, N. W., are buying 
practically no free lance material. 


The following are not in the market at the pres- 
ent time: American Forests, 1727 K_ Street, 
N. W.; National Aeronautical Magazine, Du Pont 
Circle; and Personal Finance News, Tower Build- 
ing. Gilbert E. Hyatt, editor of Personal Finance 
News, makes this kindly offer: “If you have it 
in mind to do some writing with respect to the 
personal finance business, and will submit your 
ideas along these lines to me, I will take it up 
with the proper authorities and see whether a 
market cannot be found for them somewhere.” 

Those which do not buy outside material are: 
International Fire Fighter, Typothetae Bulletin, 
Cereal Chemistry, Catholic Action, Journal of 
Forestry, Childhood Education, Art and Archae- 
ology, Woman Patriot, Clubwoman, Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Baha’i 
Magazine, Progressive Education, Museum News, 
Field Artillery Journal, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Cavalry Journal, Coast Artillery Journal, 


and Army and Navy Journal. 
All following addresses Baltimore. Maryland. 


ALTIMORE, the home of H. L. 
Mencken, Gerald Johnson, and a num- 

ber of other writers, should be the happy 
hunting grounds for the feature writer— 
should be, but isn’t, because most of the 
many magazines published there do not pay 
for contributions. Williams and Wilkins’ 
Company, for instance, publishes a long list 
of scientific journals, many of which are 
edited in Baltimore: Soil Science, Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation, Journal 
of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera- 
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BUY, USE AND PROFIT 
from your 1933 


Revised up to February 20th, 1933, “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” presents itself to 
any free lance writer as the most valuable 
single book publisher for writers. 


“THE WRITER’S MARKET” has been 
endorsed and favorably reviewed by over 
two hundred newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding the Kansas City Star, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, American Mercury, Los Angeles 
Times, and such prominent editors and writ- 
ers as Faith Baldwin, Walter Winchell, Jim 
Tully, Henry G. Leach, and the heads of 
the Clayton, Dell, Fawcett, and Street and 
Smith publishing houses. 


The reason for such universal acceptance 
and high regard among men in the profession 
rests upon these facts: 


1. “The Writer’s Market” will suggest mar- 
kets and types of writing to you that you 
never before considered. 


Unless you own “The Writer's Market” 
you can hardly hope to have a clear con- 
ception of the multitude of markets for 
the free lance writer. 


“The Writer’s Market” by its very versa- 
tility of markets will inspire you to turn 
out more and different kinds of literary 
material. 


“The Writer’s Market” is no more nor 
less than a customer list for your literary 
efforts. One man’s annoyance is another 
man’s pleasure. What one editor turns 
down, another editor frequently buys with 
delight. “The Writer’s Market” will lead 
you to further sales. It is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 








TO PREVIOUS PURCHASERS OF 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 
1932 EDITION 


You can secure the revised section of “The Writer's 
Market” by sending 20c in stamps or coin and the 
copyright mark on page seven of your edition. We 
will send the revised section postpaid. Purchasers 
of “The Writer's Market within the past 90 days 
have already been sent a copy free. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 





PLUS and MINUS 


The revised section of “The Writer's 
Market,” which is sent Free to all pur- 
chasers of “The Writer's Market,” 
contains 293 new American markets 
and 45 discontinued American maga- 
zines. In other words “The Writer's 
Market” with its revised section lists 
six times as many new publications as 
it does discontinued magazines. 


“The Writer's Market” lists only pub- 
lications or syndicates that are reliable 
and buy material from free lance 
writers, 


“The Writer's Market’ 
Offers You— 


. The editorial requirements of every single reli- 
able magazine in the United States stated in 
practically every instance by the editor himself. 


An individual chapter devoted to each particular 
class of publications such as “sports, a “quality,” 
“juvenile,” “verse,” “humor,” “education,” 
“general,” “syndicate,” etc. 

Instructive articles on writing by some of the 

country’s foremost editors. 

Complete Copyright information. 


Editorial requirements of the major foreign and 
Canadian magazines. 


. Authoritative editorial requirements for every 
known kind of literary effort, including short 
stories, articles, novels, humor, scenarios, inter- 
views, syndicated material, photographs, trade 
journal articles, fillers, verse, serials, art ideas, 
novelettes, etc. You will find good markets for 
all your work in “The Writer's Market.” 


Complete index. 


. Your money refunded in full if you are not sat- 
isfied and return the book after five days. 











Order Your Trial Copy Today! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East E1GHtTH STREET 
Cincinnati, OHIO 

Gentlemen—Please send me at once one postpaid 
copy of The Writer's Market with the revised 1933 
section. I will pay the postman $3.00 on receipt of 
~ ae k. 

ee wish to order a year’s subscription to 

WRI ER’S DIGEST and a copy of The Writer's 
Market, pay the postman $4.00 and check here. [J 
(You save $1.00.) 





Address . 
City... 
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| “FROM 
iIMISSOURI” 


We don’t blame you authors 
for being “From Missouri”’ 
when we know how ae =e 
after your dollars. So, 
# more than glad to SHOW "You! 
| Here’s a letter we just re- 
ceived from Allan Kazunas, & 
writer in Berwyn, Illinois: 
“Gentlemen: When it comes 
sourt. 
















the super-critic really 
said that your PLOT’ GENIE 
was ‘excellent. 
So I wrote to the white-whisk- 
fered Methuselah of literature 
“asking if the statement attrib- 

weet to him were correct. His reply, through his secretary, 

ite correct.’ 








° qu! 
T am ‘casiesing it so that you may show it to others who 
are also ‘from Missouri.’ As for me, I am ‘quite’ con- 


vinced.’’ 
Ph REPLY 
“Dear Sir: Mr. Bernard Shaw asks me to say that the 
comment attributed >. > him on seeing the Plot Genie is 
quite correct. aa Patch, 3 


' teh geal 
Original letters are on file In ow 
GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction “Guild—reo- 
b and editors—widely used by pro- 
fessional writers and ‘the Story Departments of Talking 
Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIB is not an experiment—it is not s toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
— reference work for authors that has ever been 
evis 

Send for full information. No obligation, of — 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cen 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This 
slone may show you what is wrong with your rejected sto- 
ries. Just send 25c, coin or postage, and say “Send me 
Perfect Plotter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 858, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 











Chackeths jHelee/ 
ar 


Sundays and Holidays Included 





@ Taxi Fare from Bus Terminal or R. R. 
Station to Hotel. 


@ Beautiful Room with Bath and Shower. 


@ Three deliciously prepared meals in the 
Broztell Dining Room. 


@ Orchestra seat to a current Broadway 
Show Hit. 


@ Special Dinner in the famous Greenwich 
Village Barn featuring leading Broadway 
stars in a Splendid floor show. 


HOTEL BROZTELL 
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peutics, Journal of Urology, and Tropical 
Medicine. 


Several others are edited by staff mem- 
bers of Johns Hopkins Medical School at 
19 West Chase Street: American Journal of 
Pathology, American Journal of Hygiene, 
American Journal of Philology,’ American 
Journal of Physiology, and American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry. 


e All these are highly specialized maga- 
zines, and the only way a free-lance writer 
could get anything published in them would 
be to act as a ghost writer for a scientist 
whose name would appear above the ar- 
ticle—unless the free-lance writer had the 
special knowledge himself. 


Many nontechnical magazines are edited 
in Baltimore, the articles for which might 
be supplied by the average writer, but the 
editors whom I saw either are not buying 
material at this time, or will not consider 
contributions. 


“Free-lance writers don’t know enough 
about animals to write articles for my maga- 
zines,” said the editor of Aquatic Life, Small 
Animal World, American Bantam Journal, 
and Pet Shop News, whose office is at the 
rear of a small shop at 614 North Chester 
street. “I would buy material if it was ever 
worth considering. I’ve had a number of 
people try to write for me, even college 
graduates. Their English was superior to 
mine, but their writing wasn’t worth a thing 
to me. I’ve never found anyone who was 
satisfactory except a seventeen-year-old 
girl, and some fellow came along and mar- 
ried her before she had worked very long.” 


If you feel that you do know something 
about pets and small animals, or if you know 
someone who has information along these 
lines, it might be worth hazarding an ar- 
ticle. 


“Articles for Aquatic Life are written by 
nationally known writers who are interested 
in the subect as a hobby,” the editor said. 


¢ H. Lowry Cooling, editor of the Baltimore 
Sun Magazine (a newspaper Sunday supple- 
ment), which appears every Sunday, is buy- 
ing only material of the liveliest colorful in- 
terest. 
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just— ONE of MANY 


Searcely a day passes but that some client of mine experiences the thrill of his “first sale.” 
These sales are to virtually all the magazines, including the best—‘tsmooth-paper” as well as 
“pulp.” Some of the most spectacular literary successes recently have been made by my clients. 

It is an almost unique distinction for an entirely “unknown” writer to have a long novel- 
ette featured on the cover of a magazine. This distinction has again been achieved by a client 
of mine, hitherto unknown. It puts him well on the road to literary success and universal 


editorial recognition. 
The Devil’s 
Sinkhole 


By SEARLE B. FAIRES 
—— Zp 
: ‘ Gp Z, 








And this is what Mr. Faires, author of this novelette, has to say about it: 

“For a rank beginner like me to have a novelette featured is going some, and it would 
have been utterly impossible without your assistance. All the credit goes to you. And im my 
opinion all an able budding author needs to succeed is your frank criticism and your book, 
‘LANDING THE EDITORS’ CHECKS,” (Address furnished on request.) 

If you really want to sell the manuscripts you have written, or if you wish to write salable 
stories, write for my booklet, 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 


which will be sent gratis on request. It is now 32 pages, and contains information vital to 
every writer, professional as well as beginner; for my clients include the veriest novices as 
well as famous authors—and some of the novices of yesterday are famous today. I am just 
as interested in the aspirant who hasn’t yet sold—or even written—a line as I am in the 
writer whose name today is a household word. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (including “short short-stories”); for longer 
stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. For manuscripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is inclusive. It covers a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 
to 6,000 words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is available or can be made so by revis- 
ion, the fee covers all necessary work including typing, carbon copy to the author, submie- 
sions to editors, etc. In brief, I back my judgment with my time and money, instead of asking 
the author to do so. 


The commission charged on sales is 10%. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of clients, durin 
which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the — 
manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The client learns HOW by DOING— 
which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month after month, ACTUAL RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywowd, Cal. 

These standard texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere. : ; 

Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50; Landing the (Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Editors’ Checks, $3.00; Stories You Can Sel, Recommended by editors. Own Sales Repre- 
$3.00. Copies autographed when ordered direct sentative in New York for personal submission 
from me. to editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 


4v 


.. . » Beginning with this issue, 
WRITER’S DIGEST becomes 
an associate member of The 


United Press. 


0": 1800 UP correspondents 


and branch offices through- 





out the entire world will serve 
WRITER'S DIGEST readers with up- 
to-the-minute NEWS, INFORMA- 
TION, FEATURES, and PLOTS. 
WRITER'S DIGEST readers may be 
assured when buying WRITER'S 
DIGEST that they get the best. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


... the leading and largest writer's magazine 


TN 








